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PRAGUE. From the Castle Staircase, 


EXT to the Waldenses, no Reformed Church has so remarkable a 
history, or so strong a claim on the sympathies of the other Re- 
formed Churches, as the Bohemian. It is nearly five hundred years 
since the banner of reformation was lifted up among the Bohemian 
people by John Huss, the great preacher of Prague. It is four hundred 
and sixty-six years since he was burned as a heretic at Constance, his 
friend and follower, Jerome Faulfisch, sharing his fate the following year. 
It is four hundred and sixty-one years since, according to the historian 
Comenius, upwards of four thousand Taborites were precipitated into 
the silver mines of Kuttenberg on account of their faith. It is four 
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hundred and sixty years since twenty-four of the chief men of Leitmeritz, 
with their feet tied to their heads, were flung, by order of the chief 
magistrate, into the river, one of them being his own son-in-law, for 
whom his daughter pled with him in vain, and after whom she leapt 
into the water, but, unable to save him, perished at his side. This early 
period of Bohemian Church history has been fully illustrated in these 
pages by our friend, Mr. Dus¢k, himself a Bohemian pastor. He has 
told us that the Bohemian people were mostly of Sclavonic origin, that it 
was long ere the Church of Rome succeeded in supplanting their early 
beliefs and practices, that in the fourteenth century Bohemia was one of 
the most advanced countries in literature and the arts, and that the 
University of Prague was founded before any German University. He 
has traced the connection of Huss with Wycliffe, described the martyr- 
dom of the former, followed the banners of the reforming party in the 
unhappy civil war that ensued, delineated the rise and progress of the 
Unity, or Church of the United Brethren, and brought us down to the 
time when the stream set in motion by Luther and Calvin mingled with 
the older current of reformation in Bohemia. The result of that move- 
ment was, that, in one form or another, nearly the whole Bohemian people 
embraced the Reformed faith. The Reformation was nowhere more 
successful than in many of the countries that now form the Austrian 
Empire. Unhappily, there were no countries where the Jesuit reaction 
was more vigorously and remorselessly pursued, or where fire and sword 
were more successful in stamping out the new life of the Reformation. 
Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Styria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol were once 
the homes of prosperous Reformed Churches. Hungary was able to offer 
a more powerful resistance to the policy of blood and iron; but elsewhere, 
if the fruits of the Reformation be sought, they have either perished 
root and branch from the soil, or they are represented by the very small 
remnants that now appeal so powerfully to the sympathies of their 
more favoured brethren. 

Mr. Dusék having so well prepared the way, it seems fitting that at 
this stage a member of another Church should explain the circum- 
stances under which attention is called to the Centenary celebration of 
the Edict of Toleration now taking place in Moravia and Bohemia, and 
the sympathies of the other Churches are called for on their behalf.* 

It is a sad story—on the details of which we cannot enter—that 
tells of the success of the Jesuits after their introduction into Bohemia. 
We pass at once to the period where the interest of the story culmi- 
nates. In the early part of the seventeenth century the throne of 
Bohemia was vacant. The natural successor to the last king was Fer- 
dinand of Tyrol, a fanatical Romanist. But the Bohemians claimed 
the right of electing their sovereign, and their choice fell on the Elector 


* A few sentences of this paper have been already published by the writer in the 
Sunday Magazine, 1876-77, and in the Report on Presbyterian Churches, appended to the 
Proceedings of the First Council, at Edinburgh, 1877, 
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Frederic of the Rhine-Palatinate. Frederic had’ married the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. From 
this union sprang the house of Hanover and the present royal family of 
England.* Relying, it is believed, on the support of his father-in-law 
(a broken reed, as it turned out), Frederic accepted the Bohemian 
throne, although his appointment could not but be met by a desperate 
struggle. The disastrous defeat of Frederic’s troops at the Weisse 
Berg, near Prague, in 1620, at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, proved the death-blow to the once noble and flourishing Pro- 
testant Church of Bohemia. Ferdinand determined to put an end 
to the Gospel. Nobles were.executed, pastors banished, Bibles and all 
Protestant books burnt, extreme penalties inflicted on Protestants, and 
every kind of rigorous measure adopted to stamp out the cause. The 
Protestants were excluded from the guilds, and even from lawful mar- 
riage; no man was obliged to pay his debts if his creditor was a Pro- 
testant ; their dead remained unburied, their children were Romanised, 
their poor were ejected from the hospitals, and their testaments were 
declared invalid. Whoever was found to have concealed a Protestant 
lost his life and his property. The soldiers sent to enforce the decrees 
behaved “like beasts void of reason.” Protestants were shut up naked 
in stalls and cages, and tormented with lewd jests ; mothers were bound 
to posts with their babes at their feet, to see them die of hunger unless 
they should renounce their faith. These means, terrible though they 
were, proved but partially successful. Edict after edict of banishment 
had to be issued to make the work complete. 

The exiled Protestants dispersed in all directions. The United 
Brethren went to Poland, Calvinists to Holland and Transylvania, 
Lutherans to Saxony. Young men joined the Protestant army in Ger- 
many, and fought under Gustavus Adolphus, whose cavalry consisted in 
a large degree of Bohemian nobles. The “Unity” suffered terribly, 
but fragments remained ; at length it became merged in the Lutheran 
Church. 

The three millions of Bohemians were now reduced to 800,000, and 
the once flourishing aspect of the country was wholly changed. 
Foreign lords ruled the soil, the ancient valour deserted the country, 
and the name of Bohemia, once so famous, sank to a kind of by-word. 

Before leaving this period, let us pay a visit to the public square of 
Prague, on a memorable midsummer morning of 1621. It is a few 
months after the disastrous battle of the Weisse Berg, and the principal 
noblemen, knights, and gentry who have surrendered on the promise of 
merciful treatment, are now to experience, at the hands of the execu- 
tioner, what. mercy to rebels and heretics means. The scene of the 
tragedy was a deeply interesting one. Prague, the capital of Bohemia, 
is a city of great interest and beauty. Unlike some modern capitals— 
unlike Vienna itself, which owes much of its ornamentation to plaster and 
* See “The Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia,” Catholic Presbyterian, September, 1879. 
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cement—“ the city of a hundred spires” spreads before us the monuments 
and trophies of nearly a thousand years. The river Moldau sweeps through 
the city with a fine curve, giving it that look of life which a noble river 
always imparts ; while its handsome bridges, old and new, add to the 
landscape some of its most striking features. The hill on which the 
Burg, or Imperial Palace, and other stately buildings stand, like the 
Castle-rock of Edinburgh, commands a noble view of the city, with its 
towers and spires, and broad-flowing river, shut in by an ampitheatre 
of hills. The air of an ancient and stately capital sits conspicuously on 
Prague, and its people know this well. The Bohemians would have 
you always remember that though they are part of the Austrian 
Empire, they are an ancient kingdom with a memorable history ; and 
even yet, the Emperor of Austria is not held to be in full possession of 
his dignities till the Crown of Bohemia has been placed on his head. 

Of all the old streets of Prague, the Grosse Ring, or public square, 
is far the most interesting historically. On one side is the Teinkirche, 


prs see 








The Teinkirche, in the Grosse Ring, Prague. 


a fine old Hussite church, erected by some German merchants in the 
fifteenth century,—the old.symbol of “the cup” over the doorway, 
placed there in 1458 by George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, having 
been afterwards removed, and the image of the Virgin, which now 
occupies the spot, placed in its room. On the opposite side is the 
Rath-haus, or town-hall, a modern Gothic building, occupying the site 
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of an older one, of which some parts, dating from the fifteenth century, 
yet remain. It was in front of this house that at five o’clock on a 
Monday morning, on the 21st June, 1621, twenty-seven of the leading 
Protestants of Bohemia were beheaded in succession. Standing in the 
Grosse Ring, one may fancy the bright morning sun gleaming on the 
uplifted sword, as noble after noble bent on the scaffold. The worthy 
men had spent the night in prayer and mutual exhortation, and from 
Psalm Ixxxvi. 17 had made it a special request that God would show 
them a token for good—an evidence that they had not displeased Him ; 
and to their great joy, as the sun appeared above the horizon, a rare 
and beautiful bow was seen surrounding his form. Some fell on their 
knees, some clapped their hands, some shouted for joy ; one bade them 
think of Noah’s rainbow, another of the rainbow round the throne in 
the Apocalypse, sure token of the royal character of their Master, and 
the certainty of His coming one day to judge the quick and the dead. 
One might fancy the feelings of relations and friends, drawn to the spot 
by a ghastly fascination, and the excitement of the crowd, prevented 
by drums and trumpets from hearing anything, and restrained by the 
soldiers from interfering with a tragedy that tore their very hearts. 
The only circumstance that had any affinity to the brightness of the 
midsummer morning, and the iris that surrounded the sun, was the 
noble bearing of the victims, and their spirit of calm resignation and 
holy hope. After the execution, their heads were carried to the neigh- 
bouring bridge, the Carls-briicke, and continued for ten years to be 
exhibited there on the gallery of the Altstadt Tower. It is an interest- 
ing circumstance that 257 years afterwards, some Bohemian students 
residing in Edinburgh purchased at a public auction there what pur- 
ported to be an “Executioner’s Sword,” and found engraved on the 
blade, in German, the names of the Protestant victims, and on the hilt 
of the sword the initials of the executioner, with a statement in 
Bohemian that the sad deed was done on 21st June, 1621. The price of 
the sword was presented to the students by a few friends, and it will 
doubtless be seen in Bohemia by the delegates from foreign Churches. 
The hundred and sixty years from 1621 to 1781 was a dismal period in 
the BohemianChurch history. InScotland, we speak of the time from 1660 
to 1688 as “the killing time,” but the killing time in Bohemia was more 
than five times aslong. Bloody and fierce though the first edicts against 
the Protestants were, they were not found to be stringent enough, for “ the 
heretical weed had got new roots.” New edicts were launched against some 
humble men, schoolmasters and mechanics, who were able, through God’s 
Word, to comfort their afflicted brethren in the faith, Some Moravians 
from Tulneck settled at Hennesdorf in Saxony, and, organised by Count 
Zinzendorf and augmented by new refugees, founded the famous settle- 
ment of Herrnhut in 1722. Those who could not escape used to assemble 
at night in woods, or in stables and cellars, to read the Bible. Every- 
where spies were lurking ; and there was no Protestant home in Bohemia 
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or Moravia but had a tale to tell. The extirpation of Protestants was 
pursued with as much keenness and perseverance as the extirpation of 
wolves in England in the days of the Tudors. The Jesuits held every- 
thing in check, and each Jesuit’s fame depended on the number of his 
“converts.” Bibles and Evangelical books were nearly all destroyed ; 
any that remained were carefully concealed. As a German historian 
remarks, “That land that had been the land of light grew darker and 
darker amid constant and violent abuse directed against the heretics 
from the pulpit and the press until the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century.” Following the counsel of the Baron Kresel von Smieten and 
the prelate Rautenstrauch, and disregarding the censure of Migazzi, 
Archbishop of Vienna, Joseph II. threw off the fetters of his ancestors, 
set ‘limits to the power of the Romish hierarchy, improved the schools, 
diminished the number of convents, and made no objection when. the 
Archbishop of Prague, fulfilling a wish once expréssed by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, published a German Bible, and in’ the preface recom- 
mended the reading of it. Finally, on 13th October, 1781, Joseph 
issued his famous Edict of Toleration, to the great chagrin of the Romish 
clergy, who bear him a grudge to this day. The Protestants might 
declare their religion ; and wherever a certain number of them united, 
they might have meeting-houses, but only in’ out-of-the-way places, 
without bells or steeples, without ecclesiastical windows or doors. And 
this shabby and ung?acious restriction has continued very neatly to the 
present day! 

The rising of the Protestants of Bohemia out of their graves, after a 
hundred and sixty years of proscription and persecution, was one of the 
most convincing proofs ever given of the vitality of a cause. The 
number who took advantage of the edict was so great that the priests 
were startled. In some places the edict was neutralised by the bishops. 
Other bishops behaved better ; and there is a touching story of Bishop 
Haj, of Kéniggratz, to whom a peasant came to ask back a Bible that 
had been taken from him years before. The Bishop was greatly touched 
by the peasant’s conversation, gave him a new Bible, and asked his 
blessing. The peasant, laying his hand on the Bishop’s head, besought 
God to give him the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The Bishop afterwards 
declared that even his ordination was not a more solemn event, and 
that he had never felt his heart so moved as on this remarkable 
occasion. 

There were some seventy congregations in Bohemia and Moravia, but 
they had no pastors. From a part of North Hungary, inhabited by 
a Sclavonian tribe, some pastors came, but they were Lutherans, and 
the Bohemian Reformed were suspicious of their surplices and crucifixes. 
At length, a few young men from the Hungarian college of Debreczen 
and Patak came to Bohemia, and proceeded to organise the new Reformed 
Church. Their language was entirely different from that of the 
Bohemians, and moreover, they had a sore battle with poverty, priestly 
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fanaticism, the infirmities of the congregations, and innumerable other 

discouragements. The names of Wegh, Szalatnay, Sixay, and others 

are thankfully remembered in Bohemia, as those of Nagy and Blazek 

are in Moravia, and their grandsons are called “the house of Aaron ” 

by their brethren at the present day. 

And how fared it with Bohemia after the work of proscription and 
expulsion had been carried to its ghastly triumph? Just as it fared 
with France after the massacre and expulsion of the Huguenots. Once, 
Bohemia seemed as if, with one of the earliest European universities, 
it would lead the van among the nations ; but now, like Spain, it lags 
in the rear. Its expatriated sons added greatly to the moral worth as 
well as the industrial, military, and general efficiency of the countries 
where they found a home. Perhaps some day a historian may be 
found to tell, like Motley, the story of struggle at home, and also to 
trace the fortunes of those who were scattered abroad. For ourselves, 
as we stood a few years ago on the field of Sadowa near Koniggratz, 
where in 1866 the Prussian needle-guns did such execution against 
the Austrian battalions, we thought we could see the form of Nemesis 
avenging Bohemian wrongs. Quite probably there were in the 
Prussian ranks not a few soldiers whose expatriated fathers had found 
a refuge in the rising Duchy of Brandenburg. We suppose that never 
on a battlefield was there anything that had so much the look and 
effect of a supernatural power. We do not need to speculate on the 
hidden purposes of Providence ; and yet we may be very sure that had 
Austria not crushed and persecuted her Protestant subjects, such a 
calamity and such a humiliation would never have befallen her. 

Until very recently, when Austria, defeated by France and again by 
Prussia, became more liberal, it was but a poor life of it the Reformed 
Church was allowed to live. The Church was under a consistory appointed 
by the Government, with a Roman Catholic president, superintendents 
appointed by the emperor, and seniors by the consistory; schools were 
organised after the Romish system; in mixed marriages the children were 
to be Roman Catholics; all converts to Protestantism had to pass through 
the hands of the priests. Nevertheless, the comparative amount of freedom 
was such that the Protestants likened it to the return from Babylon. 
For some eighty years the annals of the Reformed Church were very 
dull. It is but lately that a revival of life and earnestness has 
taken place, from which great things may yet spring. In 1864, a 
general Synod was called at Vienna to arrange a Church constitution. 
But the constitution granted was a mere show of Presbyterianism with 
Lutheran appendages, devised with the idea of uniting the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, assimilating the latter to the former. Our 
pages, less than two years ago, had to record a warm protest against the 
vexatious restrictions of “Liberal Austria” on Protestant worship in 
Bohemia. Still, the Reformed Church is growing. Not a few very 
gratifying proofs have occurred of the friendly interest even of Roman 
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Catholics in the Protestant cause. There have been instances of 
Roman Catholic mayors offering the townhall for Protestant worship, 
while on one occasion the Rabbi offered the synagogue! The policy 
that withheld from the Protestants liberty to erect churches in the 
larger towns, now causes attention to be called to them, where the want of 
Protestant churches is necessarily very great. A few years ago there was 
a national celebration of the 500th anniversary of the birthday of John 
Huss, in which Roman Catholics were most hearty in honouring the 
memory of one whom they looked on as a patriot as well as a reformer. 
Among the Czeckian laity it is said that the old spirit still lingers ; they 
bear the yoke of Rome with reluctance, and would fain enjoy the 
privileges of the Cross, and other privileges for which their forefathers 
contended. If only there were a due supply of qualified preachers, 
there can be little doubt but the old spirit would break out, and many 
of the seven millions of Bohemia and Moravia would be won to the 
Gospel. Much good is done by pious colporteurs, who traverse the 
country with Bibles and religious books. Some time ago their labours 
were. arrested by the authorities ; but by the efforts of the Evangelical 
Alliance and others known, this work is now freed to a greater extent 
than formerly, and is vigorously followed by both British and American 
agencies. There is an association named after the historian Comenius, 
to provide books for the people and undo the work of the Jesuits, one 
of whom, Konias, boasted on his deathbed that he had destroyed 20,000 
volumes, Unhappily, the pastors of the Reformed Church are not all 
free from the leaven of rationalism, but a considerable body are not only 
evangelical, but earnest evangelists. And we may well believe that some- 
thing better than a dead: formalism animates the bulk of the members. 
“To be a member of this Church,” observed Mr. Dus¢k in 1877, 
“requires strength to suffer blows on the right cheek and on the left, 
to be stript of the last cloak, to bear shame, scorn and injustice, to be | 
despised, to be tempted, to be always in a small minority, and to be even 
suspected by friends.” 

The Reformed Church in Bohemia and Moravia is mainly a self- 
supporting Church, the Government allowing £1500 a-year for the 
salaries of superintendents and seniors, and a few of the ministers. 
The average salary of the ministers is but £60 a-year, and of the 
schoolmasters £40, raised by the people, and in many cases even 
these pittances are not regularly paid. A great deal has been done 
during the last twenty years, in rearing churches and manses in place 
of the clay huts of former days. But the great cry and effort was 
for schools. An enthusiastic movement raised sixty new schools in 
a few years at a great cost, and organised a teachers’ seminary. But 
this was scarcely done when all was thrown to the winds. A new 
school-law declared all schools undenominational. This really meant 
that they were to be administered by Roman Catholics. The only 
alternative was to retain the schools, and support them from private 
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resources, while the Protestants were compelled to pay largely to the 
school rates. Both in Bohemia and Moravia many schools were 
transferred and lost to the Protestants. Some maintain a struggling 
life, and others are vacant. A more grievous and unjust blow could 
hardly have been struck at the rising cause of Protestantism. 

There are other institutions maintained by earnest men. Pastor 
Schubert has an admirable girls’ institute. The story of this school, 
“the Bohemian Mount Holyoke,” is given by the Rev. Franklin Noble 
in the New York Observer, August, 1881. In 1864 Pastor Schubert 
was travelling with a Scotch lady, who had been at Kaiserswerth and 
was interested in female schools. He told her of an infant school which 
he had established, and she gave him ten pounds to help it. Utterly 
ignorant of the value of a ten pound note, Schubert was quite bewildered 
when a Prague banker handed him 114 gulden for it. He could only 
call his friends together and pray for guidance how to spend such 
a fortune! They resolved to add to the gift, and the scheme of a 
school to cost 4800 gulden was agreed on. And when the school was 
opened, older girls came to it, and now it is a valuable normal seminary. 
Another pastor, Mr. Kaspar, conducts several religious periodicals for 
Sunday-school children and older readers. But the wants of the Church 
are very many. Bohemia needs a sustentation fund, a church-extension 
fund, a high school, a college for training ministers and evangelists, 
and above all, it needs help in its evangelistic efforts. Moravia has 
corresponding wants. Will the Churches of the Presbyterian Alliance 
look coldly on: a sister Church which has been out in the storm for 
nearly five hundred years? It is not possible for us to estimate the 
thousandth part of what they have suffered, the anguish, the bitterness, 
the heart-sickness with which they have been familiar for centuries, and 
certainly not least in these very twenty years during which they have 
had comparative freedom.. Can we be so selfish as to luxuriate in our 
privileges and comforts, and stretch out no hand of help where help is 
so much needed? Is this to be our interpretation of the text “If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it?” It is true we must 
proceed with caution. The Bohemian and Moravian Church is watched 
by enemies, and we must consider all round what is best to be done, 
for in trying to do them good we may do them harm. We propose no 
hasty scheme. The delegates who attend the Synods will look carefully 
round them, and will give us sound advice. We need not be too 
timorous lest the Alliance become an eleemosynary body. It has 
always seemed to the present writer that the Waldensian and Bohemian 
Churches stand out from all the rest for their antiquity, for their noble 
sacrifices and martyrdoms, for their long-continued testimony, and for 
the remarkable position which they occupy in reference to surrounding 
countries where the light is so much needed. We have always thought 
that the Alliance of Reformed Churches should make exceptions of 
these two Churches, and render them a substantial tribute of sympathy 
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and regard. In reference to Belgium, Spain, Holland, and other 
countries where the evangelical cause is surrounded with difficulties, we 
think that the Alliance should rather try to stimulate the other Churches 
to aid them through their committees, or in such other ways as they 
may think right. Now that the Alliance -has been so successful in the 
Waldensian undertaking, her energies are free for the Bohemian. We 
should remember that the Bohemian Church is the only Evangelical 
Church speaking the Sclavonian language, and that, therefore, it is 
capable of becoming a centre of light to an immense population. Ina 
hurried postscript to the number of this Journal for last month, it was 
said that it was the only witness in Eastern Europe for Reformed Biblical 
truth ; we should have said that the Bohemian (including the Moravian 
Synod) and Hungarian Churches were so. In the Hungarian Church 
we have the same interest as in the Bohemian, although it is not so 
immediately before us at the present time. 

We add one other encouragement to the Churches to take up the cause 
— it will furnish an excellent education for the people. The Waldensian 
campaign did great good to the congregations, wherever the cause was pled. 
It did good to the young especially, to hear the old story of heroism 
and suffering, of faithful testimony, and fearless and unbending endurance. 
Tt will do equal good to spread abroad the story of Bohemian heroism. 
By God’s blessing it will quicken languid hearts, and dispose men more 
for such acts of sacrifice and witness-bearing as are called from them 
now. The Presbyterian Alliance will have done something to justify 
its existence when it has accomplished these two objects ; and it will be 
a real privilege to the Churches to show kindness to those who represent 
the old Protestants of Bohemia. If only we could cheer them after 
such protracted and heart-breaking trials, or if we could but help them 
to rally their scattered forces, and break forth on the right hand and on 
the left, it would be a service to the Master as well as to the servants, 
and assuredly it would not lose its reward. 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD'S “LIGHT OF ASIA.” * 


7a publication of a brilliant poem in honour of the founder of 

Buddhism, by the popular editor of the Daily Telegraph, makes 
one feel very strongly how poetry throws a glamour of its own over the 
subjects it describes. It attempts to beautify what to the unilluminated 
eye is dry, dull, and discouraging. In doing this it is successful, because 
the human imagination responds to the touch of its magic wand. Who 
would wish to resist the call to admire the beautiful ? 

The beauty that we see in nature and in history is more than half 


| * The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. By Edwin Arnold, London, 1880. 
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the mind’s own creation. The observing mind is imaginative, and 

recognises by an innate faculty the beauty that there is in the manifold 

symmetries of the Universe. : 

A most important point in education is the training of the imaginative 
faculty. It is a gift common to mankind, as shown by the fondness for 
fiction and for history found all over the world. If any one says he 
has no imagination, or if any one says of such and such children that 
they have no imagination, it is, in my judgment, an error, because 
imagination is the dower of our common humanity. It may sleep 
through want of training. It may be pressed down and kept out of 
sight by the overwhelming weight of daily cares. But there it is in 
every child, in every man, a gift to be developed. 

The advantage of a trained imagination is great. Toshow my mean- 
ing, let the four Kings of the Devas, as seen at the entrance to an 
ordinary Buddhist temple, be compared with Edwin Arnold’s description 
in the “ Light of Asia” of the same four personages, whom he calls in 
his First Book the “four regents of the earth.” The shaping of the 
Chinese maker of the images is heavy and ineffective. The figures are 
gigantic and massive, but are wanting in grace. They are gaudily 
painted, and each has special characteristics. Made of mud, they cannot 
be elegant in form. Yet a tale hangs on each feature, and any Buddhist 
priest who shows the monastery to visitors will dilate fluently upon the 
meaning and peculiarities of each. 

The account of them by the author of the “ Light of Asia ” is by its 
choice language suggestive of more refined thoughts than the monstrous 
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‘Chinese images call up. The passage occurs at the beginning, on the 


occasion of Buddha's birth, which took place in the royal city of 
Kapilavastu, in one of the palace pleasure-grounds. The poem says: 


“ He having on his perfect form 
The marks thirty-and-two of blessed birth, 
Of which the great news to the palace came ; 
But when they brought the painted palanqueen 
To fetch him home, the bearers of the poles 
Were the four regents of the earth, come down 
From Mount Sumera,—they who write man’s deeds 
On brazen plates. The angel of the East, 
Whose hosts are clad in silver robes, and bear 
Targets of pearl: the angel of the South, 
Whose horsemen, the Kumbhandas, ride blue steeds 
With sapphire shields: the angel of the West, 
By Nagas followed, riding steeds blood-red 
With coral shields : the angel of the North, 
Environed by his Yakshas all in gold, 
On yellow horses, bearing shields of gold :— 
These, with their pomp invisible, came down 
And took the poles, in caste and outward garb 
Like bearers, yet most mighty gods : and gods 
Walked free with men that day, though men knew not, 
For heaven was filled with gladness for earth’s sake, 
Knowing that Buddha thus was come again.” 


This is what poetry can do. It makes Buddhist literature pleasant 
reading. 
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One of the chief merits of this book is that it maintains throughout 
the characteristics of Hindoo life, and the aspects of Indian local scenery, 
as in the following passage. 

When Sakyamuni* became Buddha, and so attained perfect know- 
ledge and complete victory, the whole universe sympathised with him 
in his triumph :— 

“Tn the east, 
Flamed the first fires of beauteous day, poured forth 
Through fleeting folds of night’s black drapery ; 
High in the widening blue the herald star 
Faded to paler silver, 

‘Far off, the shadowy hills 
Saw the great sun before the world was ’ware, 
And donned their crowns of crimson ; flower by flower, 
Felt the warm breath of morn, and ’gan unfold 
Their tender lids. Over the spangled grass 
Swept the swift footsteps of the lovely light, 
Turning the tears of night to joyous gems, 
Whereat there piped anthems of all the birds— 
The Koil’s fluted song, the bulbul’s hymn, 
The “ morning,” “ morning” of the painted thrush, 
The twitter of the sun-birds starting forth 
To find the honey ere the bees be out ; 
The grey crow’s caw, the parrot’s scream, the strokes 
Of the green hammersmith, the myna’s chirp, 
The never-finished love-talk of the doves, 
Yea! and so holy was the influence 
Of that high dawn which came with victory, 
That far and near in homes of men there spread 
An unknown peace, The slayer hid his knife, 
The robber laid his plunder back ; the shroff 
Counted full tale of coins ; all evil hearts 
Grew gentle, kind hearts gentler, as the beam 
Of that divinest daybreak lightened earth.” 


The author has for the most part made use of works such as Spence 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, and Beal’s Romantic History of Buddha, 
translated from the Chinese. Here are found the main facts of the story. 
The names and marvellous circumstances will also be found in profu- 
sion. The Indian imagination, so fruitful in marvels, has built on the 
life of Buddha an immense mass of wonderful stories. The object of 
the poet has been to select such as were most graceful, and adapted to 
the requirements of an artist. This process of selection may be observed 
by those who desire it, by simply reading the books together. Beal, in 
his translation, has omitted many repetitions. The poet omits many 
more, and contents himself with a twentieth of the stories retained by Beal. 

Let me refer to the story of the wounded swan. Buddha, a boy of 
twelve years, amusing himself with bow and arrow in one of his father’s 
palace gardens, saw a wounded wild goose fall to the ground. The poet 
has changed goose to swan as more elegant. He took it with both 
hands, and sat on the ground with the bird on his crossed knees. With 
soft hand, smooth as the leaf of the plantains, he drew out the arrow, 

* There is no prospect of uniformity in Eastern spelling. The name is commonly 


given in two words, Sakya or Shakye, Muni or Mouni, the first the family name, the 
second denoting the recluse,—Ep. 
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and anointed the wound with oil and honey. The arrow had been shot 

by Devadatta, who sent retainers to claim the bird. 

The prince answered “that the bird was not dead, and therefore 
did not belong to Devadatta.” Devadatta sent again to claim the 
goose, on the ground that his skill had shot it. 

The prince replied—‘I have taken possession of this bird to signify 
that the heart of compassionate knowledge has come to me, on account 
of which I receive all living beings who approach me for help. Having 
this to do, should I not much more claim this goose as mine ?” 

The poet selects the features of the story which he likes to use, and 
expands it into a narrative which suits his views of epic propriety. 


“Thus it befell 

In the royal am on a day of spring, 
A flock of wild swans passed, voyaging north 
To their nest places in Himala’s breast. 
Calling in love notes down their snowy line 
The bright birds flew, by fond love piloted : 
And Devadatta, cousin of the prince, 
Pointed his bow and loosed a wilful shaft 
Which found the wide wing of the foremost swan, 
Broad spread to glide upon the free blue road, 
So that it fell, the bitter arrow fixed, 
Bright searlet blood gouts staining the pure plumes ; 
Which seeing, Prince Siddharta took the bird 
Tenderly up, rested it in his lap, 
Sitting wit ‘knees crossed, as Lord Buddha sits, 
And soothing with a touch the wild thing’s fright 
Composed its ruffled vans, calmed its quick heart, 
Caressed it into peace with light, kind palms 
As soft as plantain leaves an hour unrolled. 
And while the left hand held, the right hand drew 
The cruel steel forth from the woun , and laid 
Cool leaves and healing honey on the smart, 
Yet all so little knew the boy of pain 
That curiously into his wrist he passed 
The arrow’s barb, and winced to feel it sting, 
And turned with tears to soothe the bird again, 

“Then some one came who said, ‘ My Prince hath shot 
A swan, which fell among the roses here ; 
He bids me pray you send it. Will you send 2? 
‘Nay,’ quoth Siddharta, ‘If the bird were dead, 
To send it to the slayer might be well. 
But the swan lives: my cousin hath but killed 
The godlike speed which throbbed in this white wing.’ 
And Dwadatta answered, ‘The wild thing, 
Living or dead, is his who fetched it down : 
"Twas no man’s in the clouds, but fall’n, ’tis mine.’” 


In his answer, the prince, who is destined to become Buddha, reveals 
the consciousness of his future mission, which now in the happy years 
of childhood was dawning upon him. He was to be the compassionate 
teacher of release and freedom. 
“Say no! the bird is mine, 

The first of myriad things which shall be mine 

By right of mercy and love’s lordliness, 

But now I know, by what within me stirs, 


That I shall teach compassion unto men, 
And be a speechless world’s interpreter, 
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Abating this accursed flood of woe 
Not man’s alone.” 


The author's selection of this story, descriptive of Buddha at twelve years 
old, for this prominent position in his poem, is justified by the remark- 
able parallelism which exists in the Gospel of Luke. _ It was at twelve 
that the consciousness of the work for which -he was appointed burst 
upon the child-mind of Jesus, and it was in reference to this that the 
Gospel announcement is first made of His being aware that God was 
His Father. 

But the legend-loving genius of India was not content with this. It 
has added marvellous stories of what Buddha said and did immediately 
after his birth, when he stood upright and proclaimed himself to be the 
most honoured being in the world. He walked seven steps towards 
each of the four cardinal points to say this. The legend says that he 
proceeded to the east quarter first, lifted his right hand, roared like a 
lion, and said, “I among devas and men am the most honoured and the 
most victorious.” The mighty god Indra holds over the infant a canopy 
on the left. Brahma stands holding a white duster on the right. 

Incidents like these are neglected by our poet, whose work may be 
judged of by the character of those details which it omits as well as by 
those which it adopts. The story of the swan is simple and charming, 
and it exhibits Buddha’s dawning consciousness of his mission in a 
natural way. But the poet could make nothing of the absurd story 
of the new-born babe standing and walking alone, and speaking in 
pompous language. How different, in its simplicity, is the narrative 
in Luke! 

Buddha’s father tried various means to please and divert the boy's 
mind. He took him in the spring to see the labours of the oxen in 
ploughing. Here the poet takes the opportunity to describe Indian 


scenery. 
os “So they rode 

Into a land of wells and gardens, where, 

All up and down the rich red loam, the steers 

Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke 

Dragging the ploughs: the fat soil rose and rolled 

Over in smooth dark waves (back from the plough), while he who drove 
Planted both feet upon the leaping share 

To make the furrow deep : among the palms 

The tinkle of the rippling water ran, 

And where it ran the glad earth broidered. it 

With balsams, and the spears of lemon grass. 

Elsewhere were sowers who went forth to’ sow, 

And ali the jungle laughed with nesting songs, 

And all the thickets rustled with small life 

Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things, 

Pleased at the spring time. In the mango sprays 

The sun birds flashed : alone at his green forge 

Toiled the loud coppersmith : bee-eaters hawked 

Chasing the purple butterflies : beneath, 

Striped squirrels raced : the mynas perked and frisked, 

The nine brown sisters chattered in the thorn, 

The pied fish-tiger hung above the eon 
The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 
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The kites sailed circles in the golden air, 

About the painted temple peacocks flew, 

The blue doves cooed from every well, far off 

The village drums beat for a marriage feast. 

All things spoke peace and plenty, and the prince 
Gazing rejoiced, but looking deeper saw 

The thorns which grow upon this rose of life,— 
How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live: and how he urged 

The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks : then marked he, too, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both : and how the fish-hawk robhed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized : 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jewelled butterflies: till everywhere 

Each slew a slayer, and in turn was slain,— 

Life living upon death, So the fair show 

Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 

Of mutual murder: from the worm to man, 

Who himself kills his fellow : seeing which 

The Prince Siddharta sighed. ‘Is this,’ he said, 
‘That happy earth they brought me forth to see ? 
How salt with sweat the peasant’s bread! how hard 
The oxen’s service ! in the brake how fierce 

The war of weak and strong ! in the air what plots! 
No refuge e’en in water! Go aside 

A space, and let me muse on what ye show.’ 

So saying, the good Buddha sat him down 

Under a jambu tree, with ankles crossed, 

As holy statues sit, and first began 

To meditate this deep disease of life— 

What its far source, and where its remedy. 

So vast a pity filled him, such wide love 

For living things, such passion to heal pain, 

That by their stress his princely spirit passed 

To ecstacy ; and, purged from mortal taint 

Of sense and self, the boy thereat attained 
Dhyana, first step of the path to truth.” 


Judged by passages like this, the author finds his place among Eng- 
land’s descriptive poets. Thomson’s “Seasons,” Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel,” 
Parnell’s “ Evening Walk,” Cowper’s “ Winter's Walk at Noon” are 
examples of the kind of poetry to which this work belongs. There is a 
corresponding school of painting. British artists have done a like 
service in delineating English country life, and our author’s descriptions 
recall their pictures. Through the combined labours of poets and 
painters, England possesses artistic descriptions of country scenery and 
occupation such as are, perhaps, not equalled in any other country. 

A similar description of India is commenced by Edwin Arnold in 
this poem. The main point in the passage just adduced is the view 
it gives of Buddha’s personal development, and of the Buddhist doctrine 
of human misery. 

1. Buddha’s pity extended to all living beings, including the dumb 

creatures. 

2. It was stirred up by the sight of pain and all sorts of suffering. 

3. He began a life of contemplation when quite a boy, and the excit- 
ing cause was the misery he saw. 
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4. The end at which the contemplation of human misery should aim 

is the finding of a remedy for that misery. 
Such was Buddhism to its founder when he was a susceptible boy, 
endowed with every high quality of mind and heart. 

This form of boyish thought in Sakyamuni is most important for 
exhibiting in its right light his abandonment, at twenty-six years of age, 
of the splendid luxury and enjoyment in which he had lived. 

The poet gives as the second name of his work, “ The Great. Renun- 
ciation.” In adopting this second name, he shows that while he regards 
the teaching of Buddha in his manhood, accompanied as it was by the 
most extraordinary success, as earning for him the title of the Light 
of Asia, he views as only second to it, the giving up in his youth the 
life of palaces for the self-denial of the recluse. 

Buddha’s ruling motive was to do good by searching for and finding 
the path of truth, in order to make it known to all living creatures for 
their enfranchisement from error. His idea was different from the 
feeling of the Christian monk in this respect. Instead of resolving 
to cultivate a heavenly life in strict retirement for his own sake alone, 
Buddha’s aim was a benevolent one. 

Further than this, Buddha at a later period adopted metaphysical 
views about the nothingness of all objects, material and invisible, which 
helped him to despise the world. Our poet has not taken notice of this 
specially, but has almost throughout presented his subject in its moral 
aspects. This is natural, for in metaphysics there is not much to attract 
the poetic mind, while in the moral phenomena of Buddha’s life there is 
everything to stir up the poet’s admiration, excite his deep interest, and 
call into activity his descriptive genius. 

The song of the Devas is an example of this. The prince heard it while 
he was still enjoying the palace life, and knowing nothing of human woe. 

“Nor want, nor pain, nor plague, nor age, nor death, 
Save us when sleepers roam dim seas in dreams, 


And land awearied on the shores of day, 
Bringing strange merchandise from that black voyage.” 


If such was his dream, however, it was a disturbed dream. He felt an 
impulse which called him to help a struggling world. He would start 
up and cry, “My world! my world! I hear. I know. I come.” 

At that time, the inner call was not distinct and strong enough to 
move him to make “the great renunciation,” which was to initiate the 
founding of a religion subsequently to be professed by hundreds of 
millions of mankind. 

But his life was controlled by an unseen fate which, according to the 
history, called influences of all sorts to operate on him. 

The growing sentiment of pity for mankind, as seen in his look, was 
awe-inspiring, and his appearance became God-like, as the compassion 
which was to be the guiding star of his life forced its way out from his 
warm and tender heart into his countenance. 
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When, thus learning to feel in sympathy with mankind, he called out, 
“T hear! I know! I come!” his loving and beautiful wife was struck 
with terror and asked, “ What ails my lord ?” 

Then he called for music to soothe her, and among other instruments 
an Eolian harp was placed on the window-sill, and then the wind played 
on it at will. Those who were in the room only heard wild and fitful 
music, but Siddharta heard the Devas singing. They had chosen as a 
medium the clanging of the silver strings of the gourd; so artfully placed 
on the window-sill that they quivered audibly when the wind from 
without blew on them: 

This is an example of the song :-— 

‘“‘ We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 


Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life— 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife, 


“OQ Maya’s son! because we roam the earth 
Moan we upon these strings : we make no mirth, 
So many woes we see in many lands, 
So many streaming eyes and wringing hands. 
“Yet mock we while we wail; for, could they know 
This life they cling to is but empty show, 
’*Twere all as well to bid a cloud to stand, 
Or hold a running river with the hand. 


“ But thou that art to save, thine hour is nigh ; 
The sad world waiteth in its misery ; 
The blind world stumbleth on its round of pain ; 
Rise! Maya’s child! wake! slumber not again !” 


It is to be noted here that the Devas who sing these beautiful verses 
come forward as witnesses, first, that life is grief and grief only, the 
world being everywhere full of streaming eyes and wringing hands. 
Secondly, they testify to the fact that (so Buddhism represents it) life 
is an empty show, passing by rapidly as a cloud, and like a flowing 
river not to be checked by the hand of man. Thirdly, the world waits 
for Buddha, the enlightener of the blind and saviour of the unhappy ; 
and he must, in response to the call of destiny, come forward to enter 
on his life’s career as a preacher of the metaphysical and moral truths 
which will save man. 

The poem proceeds ; the writer still alternating between the moral 
scenes of his chosen subject and the landscapes that he loves to paint. 


“ Here is the common destiny of flesh— 
The high and low, the good and bad must die; 
The pangs, the parting, and the lighted pile— 
Such is men’s round. But lo! Siddharta turned 
Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky. 
From sky to earth he looked, from earth to sky ; 
Then cried he, while his lifted countenance 
Glowed with the burning passion of a love 
Unspeakable, the ardour of a hope 
Boundless, insatiate, ‘O suffering world, 
Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both, I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 
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The vainness of its joys, the mockery; 
Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death. 
Me too this lure hath cheated ; so it seemed 
Lovely to live, and life a sunlit stream, 
For ever flowing in a changeless peace, 
Whereas the foolish ripple of the flood 
Dances so lightly down by bloom and lawn, 
Only to pour its crystal quicklier 
Into the foul salt sea. The veil is rent 
Which blinded me! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods, and are not heard 
Or are not heeded. Yet there must be aid! 
For them and me and all there must be help ! 
Perhaps the gods have need of help themselves, 
Being so feeble that, when sad lips cry, 
They cannot save! I would not let one cry 
When I could save! How can it be that Brahm 
Would make a world and keep it miserable ? 
Since, if all-powerful he is not good, 
And if not powerful he is not God.’” 


In this passage, even before leaving the palace where his youth had 
been spent, Buddha, arguing on moral grounds derived from the fact of 
the uncured misery of mankind, asserts that Brahma is not God in the 
sense of being all good and all powerful. 

This is the dogmatic assertion that the infinite qualities of Deity do 
not belong to Brahma. Buddha’s logic makes Brahma a king among 
angels, and then denies entirely the reality of all the worlds—human, 
angelic, or demon—reducing them to a dream of the fancy. 

In arriving at these trenchant conclusions, Buddha thought he 
had come to the perception of important truth. But to us of this later 
time, disciples of the Christian revelation, such opinions are only evidence 
of the unexampled audacity of the Indian philosophy, which, meeting 
with the problem of the existence of evil among men, and misery and 
death among all the animal tribes, incontinently rushes to the adoption 
of atheistic views, without stopping to consider whether wickedness and 
misery may not, by the introduction of a scheme of repentance and 
pardon, coexist perfectly well with good men and a good law in a world 
ruled by an infinitely good God. However, things did not appear so 
to Buddha, living in a state of society when polytheism prevailed, and 
influenced by a fondness for extreme metaphysical subtlety then character- 
istic of all the educated class in India. It detracts from his greatness 
that he should have despised the theory of theism ; for every good man 
ought in virtue of his goodness to be docile under the dominion of God, 
his Maker and Preserver. 

In the face of the very bold pretensions of the Buddhists, we who 
have enjoyed the sunlight of Christian civilisation may be allowed to 
say, that here is one of the great faults of the system which Mr. Arnold 
praises so highly, and which he will not permit Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
a better logician than himself, to criticise. We must be excused if we 
hold that the pride of Buddhism is enormous, and that its claims to be 
armed with a complete coat-of-mail of impenetrable logic are not for a 
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moment to be admitted. Mr. Arnold represents quite fairly the Buddhist 

logic when he puts its antitheistic argument in the form which I will 

repeat— 


“ Since, if all-powerful he is not good, 
And if not powerful he is not God,” 


What Buddhism wants is the elementary teaching of Christianity— 
humility—the consciousness of weakness—the consciousness of sin— 
the reaching forth of trembling penitence to take hold of the almighty 
arm of divine mercy. This is a fatal fault in the Buddhist system, that 
it would set itself against God, and be guilty of the sin of the Titans, 
who for fighting against Zeus were hurled into nether darkness. And 
yet Buddha was both great and good. He was good by the force of 
sympathy. He was great by the force of gentleness. His nature was 
very pitiful. He felt compassion for animal suffering, and laboured to 
remove it. 
Mr. Arnold tells us of a priest who was about to slay a spotted goat 
in sacrifice. The king stood in the hall—the priest said :— 
“¢ Let the king’s sins be laid upon the goat, 
And let the fire consume them burning it, 
For now I strike.’ But Buddha softly said— 
* Let him not strike, great king !’ and therewith loosed 
The victim’s bonds, none staying him, so great 


His presence was. Then, craving leave, he spake 
Of life which all can take, but none can give.” 


He argued on the ground of pity, “For,” said he, “ pity makes the 
world soft to the weak, and noble for the strong.” Then he proceeded 
to argue on the ground of the transmigration of souls. To kill the 
goat might stay the fated passage of a soul upward to human birth. 
Then in the third place he argued that the goat’s death could not take 
away the king’s sins. He conquered by his eloquence. The goat was 
saved, and the king interdicted animal sacrifices from that time in his 
dominions. 

It was soon after this that he conquered the world’s delusions, and 
Mara’s temptations, and attained perfection of knowledge. 

This is related with elaborate detail in the sixth book of the poem. 
The Mara that he triumphs over is a personification of temptation 
presented to him in ten different forms. 

It was on the seventh day of the second month, at the third watch of 
the night, that he attained to the state of Samyaksambodhi. He saw, 
by light which shines beyond our mortal ken, 

* The line of all his lives in all the worlds— 
Five hundred lives and forty. Even as one 
At rest upon a mountain-summit marks 
His path wind up by precipice and crag, 
Past thick-set woods shrunk to a patch, through bogs 
Glittering false green ; down hollcws where he toiled 
Breathless ; on dizzy ridges where his feet 


Had well-nigh slipped ; beyond the sunny on 
The cataract, the cavern, and the pool; 
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Backward to those dim flats from which he sprang 
To reach the blue. And in the middle watc 
Our Lord attained Abhidjna, insight vast, 
Ranged beyond this sphere to spheres unnamed, 
System on system, countless worlds and suns, 
The silver islands of a sapphire sea, 
Shoreless, unfathomed, undiminished, stirred 
With waves which roll in restless tides of change.” 

On the fourth watch of that night came to Buddha’s mind the secret 
of the Four Truths and the Nirvana. This completed his rescue from 
the delusion in which all mankind are enthralled. 

The seventh book relates the state of things in his native city, the 
unhappiness of his father, and of his deserted wife, his return home in 
his new and elevated character as the great teacher of India,—the most 
noteworthy and most honoured of all India’s sons. 

The eighth and last book is an example of Buddha's teaching. The 
approach to, and entrance into the Nirvana is omitted, as it is also very 
singularly in Beal’s Romantic Life of Buddha. 

Should the author, encouraged by the success of his book, proceed 
with the concluding part of Buddha’s life, he would find materials 
for another poem, the interest of which might be sustained to the last. 
For, in the Chinese accounts of Buddha’s death, the moral and pathetic 
touches are very striking ; the imaginative effect is powerfully varied. 
The assembly of the Indian gods, come down from their celestial 
palaces, is, to the Buddhist reader, overwhelming by its grandeur and 
vastness ; the dying instructions of Buddha are characteristic, in an 
eminent manner, of his personality and of his system of teaching. 

This great teacher is represented, after his forty-five years passed in 
the active training of his disciples, as nobly impassive in the prospect 
of death. While the whole multitude is deeply moved, he alone is 
calm. “He sang himself into the Nirvana.” This stoical calmness, 
this philosophic joy of which Buddha gave the example, is the ideal 
which every good Buddhist sets before him as that which he should 
aim at on the approach of death. 

Then follows the death of the hero, the laying him in a golden 
coffin, and later, the descent of his mother to see him—coming down 
seven days afterwards from Paradise—and Buddha’s temporary resurrec- 
tion, in order that he might address her in a few words of respectful 
recognition and farewell. 

These things would make the materials of an interesting and deeply 
moving poem, if the author would enlarge his plan and undertake to 
write it. It would be easy to add a sketch, told in the form of a pro- 
phecy, of the spread of Buddha’s religion after his death. If it be 
asked why, in composing the “ Light of Asia,” our poet has omitted the 
crowning achievement, entrance into the Nirvana, it may be said that 
he has selected such matters as he was able, in obedience to his view 
of the laws of poetic art, to embody in a work which he says was of 
necessity incomplete. 
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Arnold has something of the rich descriptive power of Keats, some- 
thing of the music of Tennyson, and something of the varied faculty, 
philosophic, descriptive, and dramatic, of Shelley. 

Take the following passage which reminds of Shelley’s genius in paint- 
ing the scenery of nature. It is to be understood that all nature is 
listening to Buddha’s philosophical discourse :— 


, ‘ Also the daylight lingered past its time, 

n : In rose-leaf radiance on the watchin peaks, 

So that it seemed Night listened in the glens 
And noon upon the mountains : yea! they write 
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ie t The evening stood between them like some maid 

n i Celestial, love-struck, rapt: the smooth-rolled clouds, 
i Her braided hair: the studded stars, the pearls 

st And diamonds of her coronal : the moon, 


Her forehead jewel : and the deepening dark, 
Her woven garments.” 


8 ° ° ° ° ° 
y Instead of closing with the Nirvana, the poem terminates with a long 

hymn, philosophic in part, but chiefly moral and practical, as descriptive 
d of the path from delusion to the bliss of the Nirvana. 
is I will close with an extract from the philosophic part :— 

“ Measure not with words 
. The immeasurable: nor sink the string of thought 
ic Tnto the fathomless. Thou err’st alike 
1. In asking and in answering. Say nought. 
The books teach darkness was at first of all, 
il And Brahm to be meditating in that night. 
d Look not for Brahm and the beginning there, 
Nor him nor any light. 

a Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes, 


Or any searcher know by mortal mind ? 
Veil after veil will lift; but there must be 
. Veil after veil behind. 
Stars sweep and question not. This is enough, 
3 That life and death, and joy and woe abide, 
And cause and sequence, and the course of time, 
3, And being’s ceaseless tide, 
Pray not ! the darkness will not brighten! Ask 
Nought from the silence, for it cannot speak. 
Vex not your mournful minds with pious pains, 
i Ah ! brothers, sisters, seek 
Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn, 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cake. 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought— 
Each man his prison makes.” 


1 | These last two lines are the very pith of Buddhism. 


“This is peace— 
To conquer love of self and lust of life ; 


— — 


- 


Ss 
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y To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast ; 

0 To still the inward strife : 

| For love, to clasp eternal beauty close ; 

)- For glory, to be lord of self ; for pleasure, 

8 To live beyond the gods; for countless wealth, 
To lay up lasting treasure 

6 Of perfect service rendered, duties done 

t In charity, soft speech, and stainless days :— 


These riches shall not fade away in life, 
Nor any death dispraise.” 


« This is heathenism, but it is very beautiful heathenism. 
J, EpxIns. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN KNOX. 


ae eighth decade of the sixteenth century was memorable in the 

history of Protestantism, in its Presbyterian or Calvinistic form, and 
the year 1572 was well termed its annus mirabilis.* It marked a crisis 
in the long and bloody struggle of the Protestants in the Netherlands 
with their Spanish oppressors—a struggle which issued in securing the , 
independence of the Dutch people, and settling on a Calvinistic basis ' 
the Reformed Church of Holland. It formed the turning-point in the 
tragic fortunes of the Reformed Church of France, at which, from being 
able to claim as adherents a majority of the landed gentry and a large 
minority of the more intelligent and wealthy bowrgeoisie in the provincial 
towns, and being only weak among the citizen's of the capital and the 
peasantry of northern and central France, she was, by an act of base 
treachery and fiendish cruelty, hurled from her promising position, 
sadly crippled in numbers and influence, permanently weakened and 
cast down, though not yet crushed or driven to despair. 

The decade was especially memorable in the history of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland, as having witnessed the removal of the ablest and 
best of the lay defenders of the Reformation, the death of our great 
Reformer himself, and the return to Scotland of the intrepid and 
devoted man who was to take up and complete the work from which 
failing health and a grieved spirit had obliged Knox to withdraw. The 
assassination of the good Regent (as the Earl of Moray was deservedly 
surnamed) was unquestionably the most disgraceful of all the murders 
perpetrated in Scotland in the interests of faction during those years of 
confusion and strife. It brought no permanent advantage to the party 
of reaction. It wrought much woe to the country, which, under his 
firm yet kindly rule, had begun to settle into order, and to recover its 
prosperity. 

This great national calamity preyed on the spirit and broke the 
already-waning strength of Knox. In the month of October in that 
year, he had a stroke of paralysis or of apoplexy which for a time laid 
him aside altogether from work, and permanently enfeebled his consti- 
tution. As in the case of Wycliffe in the fourteenth century, his 
opponents exulted over his misfortune, and circulated malignantly exag- 
gerated accounts of his condition, on which, probably, their more mali- 
cious and notoriously fictitious accounts of his last illness were founded. 
But this first seizure was not so severe as to put a final arrest on his 
activities. Before many weeks were over, he had so far recovered as to 
be able, in part at least, to resume his labours. He was able in a 
measure to continue them through the anxious and unquiet months of 
the succeeding winter and spring—bearing faithful testimony to the 


* British and Foreign Evangelical Review for October, 1872, p. 758. 
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principles, religious and political, which he had long professed. He stood 
up resolutely in defence of the authority of the young prince, when 
many who had formerly sworn allegiance to him, led by the intriguing 
laird of Lethington and the “fause” house of Hamilton, went over 
to the party of his Popish mother. He exposed their sophistries, and 
fearlessly rebuked their defection, even after they had gained for 
the time the supremacy in Edinburgh. Others might truckle to 
them or quail before them; but that palsied old man, with all his 
former plainness, and much of his former fire, persevered in denouncing 
their treachery and discrediting their proposals. Threatenings were 
uttered against his life, if he persisted in his course ; protection seems 
to have been refused him, by the party, against the violence of their 
lawless followers ; and one evening a musket-ball was fired in at the 
window of his house, and lodged in the roof of the apartment in which 
he was sitting. Again and again, faithful citizens, an attached kirk- 
session, and John Craig, then his colleague in the ministry, entreated 
him to remove for a time to some place where his life would be safe 
from violence, and whence he could return to his loving and beloved 
flock as soon as the prevailing faction should be put down or should 
vacate the city. But he heard them all unmoved, until at last they 
were constrained to tell him plainly, that if he was attacked they had 
made up their minds to peril their lives in his defence, and if they 
were compelled to shed blood in the contest, it must lie on his head 
Thus, “sore against his will,” as one of the earliest historians of his 
declining years tells us, and “almost thrust out by the authority of the 
Church Court,” as another of them adds, he, on the 5th May, 1571, 
took farewell of Edinburgh for a time, and crossing the Firth of Forth 
at Leith, moved on by short and easy stages through Fife, to the city 
in which “God first opened his mouth” to proclaim His truth, and for 
which, to the last, he, as well as the good Regent, cherished a special 
affection. As Mr. John Davidson, then a teacher in one of the colleges, 
has expressed it in homely Scotch, in the supplement to his poem in 
commendation of the Reformer :— 
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“ Thou know’st he lo’ed thee by the lave ; 
For first in thee he gave the rout 
To Antichrist, that Romish slave, 
Preaching that only Christ did save. 
And last off Edinburgh outprest, 
When he was not far fra his grave, 
He came to thee, by all the rest.” 


In St. Andrews, the Reformer was free from personal danger, but it 
is not to be supposed that in the university where Archbishop Hamilton 
had long been supreme, and where he had left behind several tempor- 
ising relatives and friends, Knox’s views would meet with universal 
sympathy. From Richard Bannatyne’s “Memorials” we find that he 
preached regularly in the parish church, expounding the prophecies of 
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Daniel, and inveighing in the strongest terms against the “ bloody house 
of Hamilton” and its abettors, for their deceit, treachery, and turbulence, 
for their base murder of the good Regent, and cunning plot to restore 
a Popish Queen. These themes, to which in the applications of his 
sermons he ever and anon returned, woke up all the fervour of the old 
man eloquent ; and if it might not be said, as in earlier days, that every 
sermon was of more value to the cause than thousands of armed men, 
yet the report of his zeal and fidelity could not fail greatly to animate 
and cheer the adherents of the young prince and of the new regent in 
all parts of the land. As I have hinted, there were some in the city 
to whom such discourses were distasteful—some who seem to have been 
so stung by his sharp reproofs as to have been compelled to throw off 
the mask they had long worn, and soon after to apostatise from the faith 
which for years they had professed. But the effect on many of the 
young men in attendance on the University, or acting as regents in its 
colleges, was salutary and lasting. Perhaps it was not without special 
intention that he who, on an earlier occasion, had appealed to posterity 
to judge between ministers and the “ warldlings,” now, when the door 
was shut against him in Edinburgh, and the ears of the men in power 
there were closed against his counsels, betook himself to what was still 
“the principal University in the realm,” and made his last appeals to 
the rising hopes of the Church and country there. Such discourses, 
coming from one they had already learned to venerate, could not fail to 
form or foster in their ingenuous minds that fidelity to the Reformed 
faith, that jealousy of Popery and all its superstitions, and that hatred of 
its cruelty and tyranny which distinguished them to the last. James 
Melville, whose plastic nature and gentle spirit retained through life 
the impressions then made, gives an interesting picture in his Diary of 
the aged Reformer and his preaching, and especially of his denunciations 
of the Hamilton faction, then in the height of their pride. <“ During 
the time of his residence in St. Andrews he was very weak. I-saw him 
every day of his doctrine go hulie and fair with a furring of martricks 
about his neck, a staff in the one hand and guid godly Richard Banna- 
tyne, his servant, holding up the other oxter, from the abbey to the 
parish kirk, and by the same Richard and another servant lifted up into 
the pulpit, where at his first entry he behoved to lean ; but ere he had 
done with his sermon he was sa active and vigorous that he was like to 
ding that pulpit in blads, and fly out of it.” “I had my pen and my little 
book, and took away such things as I could comprehend, .. . but when he 
entered on application, he made me so to grue and tremble that I could 
not hold a pen to write.” He also tells how Knox “would sometimes 
come in and repose him in our college-yard, and call us scholars unto 
him, and bless us, and exhort us to know God and His work in our 
country, and stand by the gude cause, to use our time weill, and learn 
the gude instructions, and follow the gude example of our. masters,” 
That college was sound in the good cause. But some of the regents of 
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the New college were evil-minded, and hated Knox and the good cause ; 
and two of them, Archibald and John Hamilton, soon after apostatised, 
betook themselves to the Continent, and rose to high offices in the 
Universities of Paris and Louvain, where the one, in not inelegant Latin, 
and the other in courtly Scotch, sought to vindicate their conduct, and 
to traduce and refute their former co-religionists.* 

In St. Andrews, the last work which had engaged the thoughts of 
the Reformer was published. This was his “‘ Answer to the Letter of 
a Jesuit named Tyrie.” It had been drawn up some years before, but 
was now carefully revised and enlarged, and exhibited his mature views 
respecting several of the most notable subjects of controversy between 
Papists and Protestants, especially that of the true succession. 

In March, 1572, the General Assembly was held at St. Andrews in 
the schools of St. Leonard’s College. This place was, no doubt, chosen 
in part at least for the convenience of the aged Reformer, whose counsel 
in that time of trouble was specially needed. It was the last Assembly 
at which he was able to be present, and probably the first witnessed by 
Davidson and Melville. ‘‘There,” the latter narrates, “ was motioned 
the making of bishops, to the which Mr. Knox opposed himself directly 
and zealously,” and thus probably were implanted in the youthful 
student’s mind the germs of those Presbyterian principles which were 
nurtured by intercourse with his uncle Andrew Melville, and were 
retained by him to the last with heroic tenacity. Some months before 
this, a convention at Leith had given its sanction to a sort of mongrel 
Episcopacy, nominally to secure the tithes more completely to the 
Church, but really to secure the bulk of them by a more regular title to 
certain covetous noblemen who sought in this way to reimburse them- 
selves for their services in the cause. First among these noblemen was 
the Earl of Morton, then one of the chief supporters of the young 
prince, and soon after regent of the kingdom. Having secured a 
presentation to the Archbishopric of St. Andrews for Mr. John Douglas, 
he came over to the city, had him elected in terms of the conven- 
tion, and on the 10th of February inaugurated into his office. This 
was performed by Winram, superintendent of Fife, according to the 
order followed in the admission of superintendents, save that the Bishop 
of Caithness, the superintendent of Lothian, and Mr. David Lindsay, 
who sat beside Douglas, laid their hands on his head. Knox had 
preached that day as usual, but, as Bannatyne is careful to tell us, “ had 
refused to inaugurate the said bishop,” and, as others add, “he 
denounced anathema to the giver and anathema to the receiver,” who, 
as rector and principal, had already far more to do than such an aged 
man could hope to overtake. It was in reference to the same appointment 
that Adamson, as yet uncorrupted by court influence, had a few days before, 
in a sermon from the same pulpit, given utterance to his famous distinction 


' * De Confusione Calviniane Secte. Paris, 1577. “Ane Catholic and Facile Treatise.” 
Louvain, 1600. 
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of the three kinds of bishops—my lord bishop, my lord’s bishop, and the 
Lord’s bishop—the first of whom had been in time of Popery ; the second 
was then, and enabled my lord to draw the kirk rents ; the third was 
the evangelical pastor as he should be in times of thorough reformation. 
One more brief sketch from the Diary of the quaint but graphic 
chronicler on whom we have repeatedly drawn, may conclude our notice of 
these last labours of the Reformer and bring us to his illness and death. 
“The town of Edinburgh, recovered again [out of the hands of the 
Queen’s faction], the guid and honest men thereof returned to their 
homes, and earnestly implored their pastor, if he could without serious 
injury of his health, to do the same. And so Mr. Knox, with his 
family, passed home to Edinburgh.” There he found himself quite unable 
to preach in the large church which he had formerly occupied, and 
a smaller one was fitted up for him in the western part of the nave 
of St. Giles. But not even so were his services to be long avail- 
able. On one occasion only, after his return, may it be said that the 
old fire burst out with all its former fierceness and brilliancy. This 
was in September, when tidings reached him of the bloody massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day in France. “Being conveyed to the pulpit,” 
Dr. M‘Crie tells us, “and summoning up his remaining strength, he 
thundered the vengeance of God against that cruel murderer and false 
traitor, the King of France ; and borrowing the language of the Old 
Testament prophets, he desired Le Croc, the French ambassador, to tell 
his master that sentence was pronounced against him in Scotland, that 
the Divine vengeance would never depart from him and his house if 
repentance did not ensue, but his name would remain an execration 
to posterity, and that none proceeding out of his loins should enjoy 
his kingdom in peace.” The only further notice of his work by Mel- 
ville simply informs us that, “after instituting in his room, by the 
ordinary calling of the kirk and congregation, Mr. James Lawson [a 
man of singular learning, zeal, and eloquence], he took him to his 
chamber,* and most happily and comfortably departed this life.” 


With this kindly notice by his youthful admirer, this paper would 
have ended, had I not promised to the late Dean Stanley, some day, 
to advert to a shameless misrepresentation of the closing scene, to which 
he had directed my attention. This originated with Archibald Hamil- 
ton, already referred to as one of the two masters of the New College, 
who apostatised from the Protestant faith, and after his flight to the 
Continent published the most barefaced lies regarding his antagonist and 
the noble men who were associated with him in his hard battle and 
well-earned triumph. These lies were exposed and refuted at the time 
by Principal Smeton of Glasgow, himself a convert from that Society 
of Jesus which Hamilton ultimately joined. But as they have been 
* “ Accompanied by almost the whole assembly to his house.”—Smeton. 
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revived in our own day and distributed in the form of a tract by Popish 
emissaries at the doors of Protestant churches in London, and as one 
of a series bearing the sensational title of ‘“‘ Death-bed Scenes,” I shall, 
in fulfilment of my promise, subjoin a brief account of the Reformer’s 
last illness and death, taken almost exclusively from the contemporary 
narratives of Bannatyne and Smeton, the former of whom was an eye- 
witness, and the latter of whom had full information from Lawson, who 
also was an eye-witness of all. This, I feel assured, is all that is 
required to set matters in their true light. The vague charges of 
immorality brought against the Reformer by these calumniators, ancient 
and modern, may be dismissed at once as nothing more than the stock- 
in-trade of hard-pressed controversialists in the sixteenth century. Had 
there been the slightest foundation for them, some of Knox’s many 
opponents in Scotland—Ninian Winzet, or the Abbot of Crossraguel, or. 
Tyrie the Jesuit, or Hamilton himself, before he left the country— 
would not have scrupled openly to upbraid him with them. Neither 
would the culprits among the Protestant clergy and laity whom at 
various times he subjected to so rigorous a discipline, have borne this 
patiently at his hands had he himself been a known offender. It was 
his character which gave him his influence both at home and abroad, 
both with friends and with foes ; and could it have been successfully 
assailed, it would not have been left to two Jesuits in a foreign land to 
lead the assault after he was removed from the scene. The charges of 
witchcraft, and of being seen with a black man “with twa hornis on his 
head,” are too ridiculous to be seriously refuted. And the following 
rhapsody, the fierce malignity of which makes one’s very flesh to creep, 
owes much of its warm colouring and more of its virulence to the heated 
imagination of a modern Irish priest, than even to the prejudice and spite of 
a Scottish apostate of the sixteenth century. ‘On the 24th of November, 
1572, the Netherbow of Edinburgh,” we are informed in this tract,* “ was 
witness of the following terrific secene:—A man far advanced in years was 
stretched on the bed of death, and on the point of expiring. There he 
lay, incapable any more of continuing his life-long work of iniquity. . . . 
There he lay, who had committed innumerable atrocities and been the 
ruin of myriads of souls. There he lay, with the vipers of remorse 
tearing his conscience asunder. . . . No wonder, then, that the agony 
of his soul should have manifested itself in the groans from his lips, the 
heavings from his breast, and the contortions of his body. His features 
became frightfully disfigured, his mouth was so elongated as to resemble the 
dog, while his voice sounded like barking. Some friends who had come 
into his room to listen to his last sayings were shocked beyond measure. 
After telling them that they had been rebels against the Queen, and that 
the old religion would eventually be restored, he began to reveal some 
secrets about magic which he had before concealed. . . . Then he told 


. * It is anonymous, but, so far as quoted, is taken from a lecture on Knox, Beaton, &c., 
by Rev. Dr. M‘Corry. 
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them all to retire from his chamber as something portentous was about 
to happen. They speedily withdrew from the apartment, leaving simply 
the candles lighted. After a while they returned to see what had 
occurred, and certainly a portent of evil omen now met their affrighted 
gaze. The candles had been extinguished, the bed was left unoccupied, 
the wretched body of the Reformer lay shrivelled on the ground, with 
the head twisted to the back, and the soul in the agony of despair, while 
bursting from its tenement of clay seems [mark the audacity of this 
traducer of Scotland’s greatest worthy] to have cried out in a tone 
of unutterable woe— 

‘ Cut off even in the blossoms of my sins, 

Unhouselled, disappointed, unannealed, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 

With all my sacrileges on my head, 

Oh! horrible, oh! horrible, most horrible !’ 
Such was the unhappy end of the unhappy apostate John Knox. No 
dirge was chanted over the remains, no mass of requiem was celebrated, no 
requiescat in pace could be uttered over the enemy of God’s holy Church.” 

Such, however, was not the end of .the restorer of a really holy Church 
in Scotland, if aught of credit is to be given to the unanimous testimony 
of those who attended him during his last illness and witnessed its closing 
scene, though it may have been the end which Popish controversialists 
in the sixteenth century deemed meet for him, as well as for Luther and 
Calvin, and many more of whom the world was not worthy ; but it is 
one of the foul legends with which their successors in the nineteenth 
century think it fair to supplement their legends of the saints. Accord- 
ing to them, Luther was the child of a demon, not figuratively, but 
literally ; Calvin was eaten up of worms, like Herod who slew the children 
of Bethlehem, and was smitten by the judgment of God because (though 
apparently in this they confound him with a later Herod) he affected 
Divine honours. To mention such slanders, as the sceptical Bayle has 
said with special reference to the case of Knox, is all that is needed to 
refute them. They are the product of malignity, so evident that it 
defeats itself. I know but one parallel to them in our literature, and 
it has the excuse that it has come down to us from the Dark Ages.* 
Some would persuade us that the time has come when we might afford 
to forget old controversies and to shake hands with our former antagonists ; 
but occurrences like these tend to show that such forgetfulness and 
affectation of cordiality is likely to be all on one side. Let me simply 
set. over against these fables, in as abridged form as I can, the unvar- 
nished statements of Bannatyne and Smeton, the latter of which was 
published in reply to Hamilton, who first gave shape to these charges, 
* “On the feast of the passion of St. Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, that organ of 

the devil, that enemy of the Church, that idol of heretics, that image of hypocrites, that 
restorer of schism, that storehouse of lies, that sink of flattery, John Wycliffe, being struck 


by the horrible judgment of God, was seized with palsy throughout his whole body, .. . 
and on St. Sylvester’s day he breathed out his malicious spirit into the abodes of darkness,” 
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and which hitherto has been deemed by all fair-minded men a conclusive 

refutation of them. 

On the 10th of November, the day after he inducted Lawson as his 
colleague, he was seized with a violent cough, and began to breathe 
with difficulty. Many who desired ardently, if it were possible, to detain’ 
him a little longer here, advised him to call in the assistance of skilful 
physicians. He readily complied with their advice, though he felt that 
the end of his warfare was now nigh at hand. Next day he caused the 
wages of all his servants to be paid, and earnestly exhorted them all to 
be careful to lead holy and Christian lives. On the 13th, being obliged 
by the increase of his malady to leave off his ordinary course of reading 
in the Scriptures (for every day he had been wont to read some chapters 
of the Old and New Testaments, especially of the Psalms and the 
Gospels), he directed his wife and servant to read to him, each day, the 
17th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, one or other of the chapters of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, and the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. On 
the 14th he rose early, apparently supposing it had been the Lord’s day, 
and being asked why he did so when he was so ill, he replied that he 
had been meditating all night on the resurrection of the Lord (the sub- 
ject which would have fallen to be treated next in order by him in his 
ministry), and that he was now prepared to ascend the pulpit to com- 
municate to his brethren the consolation he had enjoyed in his own 
soul. Next day, though very sick, he prevailed on Durie, minister at 
Leith, and another friend, Stewart by name, to remain to dinner with 
him, “ordered a hogshead of wine in his cellar to be pierced for them, 
and with a hilarity which he delighted to indulge among his friends, 
desired Stewart to send for some of it as long as it lasted, for he should 
not tarry here till it was done.” Little is recorded of him for several days 
after this, but it was probably in this interval that he was visited by 
many of the chief of the nobility, including the Earl of Morton, recently 
ereated regent, and by many members of his congregation, All of these 
he “solidly exhorted” and comforted. On the 20th or 21st he gave 
orders that his coffin should be prepared. On the 22nd he sent for the 
ministers, elders, and deacons of the church, that he might give them 
his last counsels and take final farewell of them. In the brief but 
solemn address which he delivered to them, he called God to witness, 
whom he served in the Gospel of His Son, that he had taught nothing 
but the pure and solid doctrine of the Gospel of the Son of God, and 
had never indulged his own private passions, or spoken from any hatred 
of the persons of those against whom he had denounced the heavy 
judgments of God. He exhorted them to persevere in the truth of the 
Gospel, and in their allegiance to their young sovereign, and dismissed 
them with his solemn blessing. To Lawson and Lindsay, whom he 
asked to remain behind, he gave a last earnest message for his old 
friend Kirkaldy of Grange, the commandant of the Castle, who had 
gone over to the party of the Queen, and whose soul, notwithstanding, 
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he said, “was dear to him, so that he would not have it perish if by 
any means he could save it.” ‘Go and tell him,” he said, “that 
neither the craggy rock in which he miserably trusts, nor the carnal 
prudence of that man whom he regards as a demigod, nor the assistance 
of foreigners, as he falsely flatters himself, shall deliver them ; but he 
shall be disgracefully dragged from his nest, and hung on a gallows in 
the face of the sun, unless he speedily amend his life, and betake him. 
self to the mercy of God.” 

On the 28rd, the difficulty of his breathing had greatly increased, 
and he seems to have thought that his end was near at hand. To one 
of his most intimate friends, who asked him if he felt great pain, he 
replied that that was not reckoned as pain by him which would be the 
end of many miseries and the beginning of perpetual joy. And soon 
after, apparently supposing his end was come, he repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, adding certain paraphrases of his own 
on each petition of the prayer and article of the creed, to the great 
comfort of those who stood by, and then lifting up his hands to heaven 
he once more said, “Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
During the succeeding night he caused the 15th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians to be read and re-read to him, and repeatedly said to himself, 
“Oh, how sweet and salutary consolation does the Lord provide for me 
in this chapter!” The following day about noon he once more sat up 
in bed, but owing to his extreme weakness was not able to remain long 
in that posture. About three in the afternoon, one of his eyes failed, 
and his tongue performed its office less readily than before, About six™ 
in the evening, he said once more to his wife, ‘‘Go read where I cast 
my first anchor,” referring to the instructions he had given on the 13th, 
When this had been done he continued for some hours in troubled slumber, 

It is in this occurrence alone that there can be got the slightest 
foundation for the slanders which his traducers have circulated. And 
it is only necessary to quote the account given by those who wit- 
nessed it, to show that it was as honourable to the dying Reformer as 
the gross misrepresentation of it was dishonourable to his opponents. 
During these hours he uttered frequent sighs and groans, so that those 
who stood by could not doubt that he was contending with some grievous 
temptation. When he awoke, they asked him what was the cause of his 
distress. He answered, that in the course of his anxious life he had had 
many contests with his spiritual adversary. Often he had been tempted 
to despair of God’s mercy because of the greatness of his sins, often also 
tempted by the allurements of the world to forget his calling to endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Christ Jesus. But now the cunning 
adversary had assailed him in another form, and endeavoured to persuade 
him that he had merited heaven itself and a blessed immortality by the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his high office. ‘ But blessed be God,” 
exclaimed the dying Reformer, “who hath brought seasonably to my 


* Dr. M‘Crie says five. In these details I follow Smeton’s narrative. 
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mind those passages of Scripture by which I was enabled to quench this 
fiery dart, ‘What hast thou that thou hast not received ?’ ‘ By the grace 
of God I am what I am,’ and ‘NotI, but the grace of God in me;’ 
wherefore I give thanks to my God by Jesus Christ who has been pleased 
to grant me the victory. And I am firmly persuaded that in a short 
time, without any great bodily pain and without any distress of mind, 
I shall exchange this mortal and miserable life for an immortal and 
blessed life through Jesus Christ.” 

This persuasion of his speedy and happy departure was soon to be 
justified by the event. ‘“ After evening prayers, Dr. Preston, his physician, 
asked him whether he had heard them, when he replied, ‘I would to 
God that ye and all men heard them as I have done, and I praise 
God for that heavenly sound.” Shortly after the signs of immediate 
dissolution appeared, his friends gathered round his bed, and his faithful 
servant addressed him, ‘ Now, sir, the time that you have long called to God 
for—the end of your battle, is come. And seeing all natural power now 
fails, remember those comfortable promises of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which ofttimes ye have shown us. And that we may understand and 
know that ye hear us, give us some sign.’ And so he lifted up one of his 
hands, and incontinent thereafter rendered up his spirit, apparently with- 
out pain or movement, so that he seemed rather to fall asleep than to die,” 

Such was the account of his last illness and death transmitted by 
those who attended on him and witnessed it—a death worthy of his 
noble life, and fully justifying the brief comment of Smeton, “Surely what- 
ever opprobrious things profane men may utter, God hath in him given 
us an example of the right way as well of dying as of living.” It is 
true, as his heartless traducer takes care to remind us, no dirge was 
chanted over his remains, no mass of requiem was celebrated for Knox. 
He and his countrymen had long ceased to believe in the worth of such 
priestly mummeries, or to imagine that their eternal state could be 
affected by them, or by aught save Christ’s finished work and their own 
faith and ‘repentance while God’s day of grace was prolonged to them 
here. The brief eulogy pronounced over his grave, by the stern and 
reserved regent, was a truer and more impressive testimony to his worth 
than the most gorgeous celebration of Romish rites which he could but 
have shared with a Borgia or a Beaton. The severe simplicity of his 
grave, which, like his master Calvin’s, was till lately preserved in the 
memory of men, without stone or bronze to mark it out, tells a tale very 
different from that his traducer hints at; and if his bitter taunts shall 
lead the Reformer’s countrymen now to erect a material monument to 
him in some measure corresponding to the benefits he has been honoured 
to confer on them, this attack on his fair fame will have been overruled 
for good. 

But his real monument will never be one graven by art or man’s 
device. It is one more noble, more lasting far. It is to be found in the 
life God enabled him to live, and the work God honoured him to do. 
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It is to be seen in the plans he devised, in the institutions he founded, 
in the people he moulded anew, when the old Church had confessedly 
failed in its mission. And while the Scottish nation continues to retain 
these institutions, and to bear this impress, it will continue the grandest, 
as it is the most telling, monument to the memory of its noble-hearted 
and single-minded Reformer. 

Avex. F. MITcHELL. 


LIBERAL EPISCOPALIANS: ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY. 


UST fifty years ago (September, 1831), Richard Whately, D.D., 
Principal of Alban Hall, Oxford, then in his forty-fifth year, was 
visiting his friend Dr. Arnold at Rugby. One morning he received a 
letter from the Prime Minister, Earl Grey, glanced at it, and went on 
with the talk of the breakfast table, saying nothing of its contents. 
An hour or so later, he went into the grounds and amused a visitor 
whom he had not seen before, as he had often amused undergraduates 
and shocked dons on the banks of the Cherwell, by exhibiting the feats 
of his dog Sailor. Up and up a tree the dog was sent, and then left at 
the top whining for leave to jump down. “ Now, what do you think 
of that?” said Whately. “I think,” said the visitor, “that some 
besides the dog, when they find themselves at the top of the tree, 
would give the world to get down again.” ‘Arnold has told you ?” 
said Whately quickly. ‘Told me what?” “That I have been offered 
the Archbishopric of Dublin this morning.” “I am very glad to hear 
it,” said the new acquaintance, “ but I had not an idea, when I spoke, 
that such a thing was even probable.” 

This anecdote—which, unlike some ascribed to Whately, is strictly 
authentic, being told by his friend Bishop Hinds, and endorsed by his 
daughter—happily illustrates certain peculiarities that marked the 
distinguished liberal Churchman, and gave a piquant flavour to his 
whole life, public and private. With splendid attributes of intellect 
and heart, he combined a singular disregard for conventionalities, a reso- 
lute determination to connect himself with no party in Church or State, 
and what seemed a total insensibility to the honour which cometh from 
man. The pleasure he derived from playing with his dogs, or pursuing 
investigations in natural history, was really far greater than any which 
he could receive from occupying the third seat in the House of Peers, 
or ruling over an ecclesiastical province. It is very likely that he 
strolled out that morning with Sailor, fearing his recreations of this 
sort must in a few days finally cease, and reflecting that his Master would 
not send him to the discomforts of the top of the tree without wise care 
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as to bringing him down again. For he was as little attracted by the 
prospect of £8000 a-year as by peerage and power. He offered, before 
entering on the see, to consent to the diminution of its revenues during 
his life if the general interests of religion in Ireland could be thereby 
promoted ; and during thirty-two years he never applied these revenues 
to his private use. That chance observation of the stranger hit the 
mark precisely: Whately would have been thankful to find an escape 
from the unlooked-for elevation. He went to Dublin only in obedience 
to a stern sense of duty, and accurately foreseeing that nothing but 
hard work and various trials lay before him for the remainder of his 
life, against which the lofty station and the large emoluments were not 
even an offset. His tenure of the see lasted through the generation of 
storms in the Episcopal Church of Ireland following the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, and preceding the revolution by which it received that 
privilege of governing itself for which he often longed ; and his influence 
did much to prepare it for using that privilege well. 
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Richard Whately was the ninth child of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Whately, Canon of Bristol, and was born (1st February, 1787) six years 
after the eighth child, “ when,” says his daughter, “ the family had been 
long supposed complete, and the nursery in the house had ceased to 
exist. The arrival of the new-comer was an unlooked-for, and scarcely a 
welcome, event. He was feeble in health, and his slight and puny 
appearance must have strangely contrasted with the powerful, tall, and 
well-proportioned form of his maturer age. His friends have often 
heard him remark that the earliest event of his life was his being weighed 
against a turkey, to the advantage of the bird.” 

He was a precocious child, learning to read and write very early. 
Between his sixth and tenth years he displayed an astonishing power 
of calculation ; for instance, telling a gentleman over sixty years of age 
how many minutes he had lived with perfect correctness. He was happy 
for long hours together if allowed to pursue his calculations, or to watch 
the habits of insects and birds in the garden, or to indulge in castle- 
building. This last was not the idle and foolish amusement common 
to children, but took the form rather of philosophical speculations on 
government, civilisation, the reason in animals, and the like themes, 
many of which were pursued in riper years. His thoughts being thus 
drawn off from ordinary things and concentrated within, he became 
marked and was laughed at for absence of mind ; and so inveterate did 
the habit become, that he said of himself, at the age of twenty-five : “I 
am ignorant of the streets and shops and neighbouring villages of the 
town where I live. Nor do I even know, unless I inquire and examine 
diligently and with design, how far it is from one place to. another, what 
hour the coach starts, or what places it passesthrough. I am frequently 
forced to evade questions in a most awkward manner, from not daring 
to own, nor indeed being able to convince any one of, my own incredible’ 
VOL. VI—NO. XXXIV. T 
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ignorance.” Distressing self-consciousness and shyness naturally grew 
out of these peculiarities, and he was accustomed often to say, with 
emphasis, that “if there were no life but the present, the kindest thing 
one could do for an intensely shy youth would be to shoot him through 
the head!” About the period when manhood was beginning, he put an 
end to his own sufferings by a determined act of will, resolving, and with 
success, “if he must be a bear, to be at least as unconscious as a bear.” 

But these things were of the hard shell: within, there was a sound 
judgment, a generous heart, and high principle governing all. Shaking 
off a constitutional tendency to indolence, he became a hard student, 
rose at five, summer and winter, lighted his own fire, and had put into 
his day two hours’ work and a long walk before others were rubbing 
their eyes. The rewards for which he thus laboured were the acquire- 
ment of knowledge and the ability to support himself without burdening 
his widowed mother ; and these he had attained as a Fellow of Oriel 
and M.A. by the time he was twenty-four. 

Richard Whately was aborn teacher. Even without the honourable 
ambition of achieving independence, he would have developed in that 
direction. And the passion remained growing to the last ; by his Easy 
Lessons on Reasoning, on the Christian Evidences, on Morals, on Money, 
on the British Constitution, he popularised knowledge, and has helped 
teachers far and wide. One of the principal occupations of his later years 
lay in directing the Irish Education Board ; and he did not think it 
beneath the dignity of an Archbishop, as it was not, to issue in 1850 
Proverbs and Precepts for copy lines. One of his early pupils gives a 
lively account of his first interview with his tutor :— 

‘¢ His apartment was a small one, and the little room in it much reduced by 
an enormous sofa, on which I found him stretched at length, with a pipe in his 
mouth, the atmosphere becoming denser and denser as he puffed. Not being 
accustomed to smoking, my eyes burned, and my head was affected. All, however, 
was soon forgotten in the interest of the interview. There was no ostentatious 
display of talent and acquirement. Never did tutor in his teaching seem to think 
so little of himself, and to be so thoroughly engrossed with making his pupil com- 
prehend what he taught. As was his custom, he often digressed from the lecture 
proper into some other topic, but was always instructive and entertaining. We 
immediately took to one another ; I parted from him dazzled and fascinated.” 


By this time, his decision to serve Christ had been taken, although 
there is no record of the fact, nor of any circumstances connected with 
it. This was to be expected from the lofty, almost proud, independence 
of the man ; he was strictly reticent as to his personal experiences ; the 
results must speak for him. The nearest approach to an utterance of 
this kind that I find, until his last year, was his writing out, on the fly- 
leaf of his first note-book: “Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditations of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my Redeemer.” But the results did speak for him. It was con- 
science—enlightened by faith in Christ, guided by the Word of God, 
directed by the Holy Spirit in answer to daily prayer—that produced 
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the high and noble character which all men about Oxford soon came to 

respect, and for which he was beloved by such as knew him well. 

Arnold said, “I am sure that, in point of real essential holiness, as far 

as man can judge, there does not live a truer Christian than Whately.” 

He rose quickly but surely. His first publication—also one of the 
best and most characteristic—was “ Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon 
Buonaparte” (1819), in which he displayed his wit and logical acumen 
by giving reasons for doubting the very recent history of the Emperor, 
as satisfactory as those given by the negative critics of Germany for 
doubting the Gospel miracles. In 1821 he married one in whom his 
“heart safely trusted” for the next forty years. In 1822 he was 
appointed Bampton Lecturer, and deliberately broke the bridge behind 
him by treating of the “Use and Abuse of Party Spirit.” The same 
year he became Incumbent of Halesworth, where he made experiment 
of his powers as a village pastor. ‘“ We found the people,” says his 
wife, “in a state of heathenish ignorance from long neglect. We left 
them, I trust, in a very different condition ; for we had carried with us 
youth and activity, as well as a deep sense of responsibility, to the task. 
An adult school, and a weekly lecture—which Mr. Whately gave first 
in a private room, and then, when his hearers increased, in the church— 
were among the most apparent means by which the older portion of the 
parish were improved. And in the adult school he was able to induce 
some of the tradespeople to assist. . . . He was, I think, one of the 
first to set on foot that active and diligent preparation for confirmation, 
by teaching and examination, which has since been generally adopted.” 
It was here that Keble, while on a visit, showed to his friends the MS. 
of the “Christian Year,” and was encouraged by them to publish it. 
But the stay at Halesworth was very brief. The parsonage was 
unhealthy for all, and nearly fatal to Mrs. Whately ; so that, when he 
was, in 1825, appointed Principal of Alban Hall, he left the parish in 
the hands of a carefully chosen curate, and made Oxford his home. It 
was a singular instance of his absence of mind that he neglected to 
resign this living when appointed Archbishop, thereby nearly rendering 
the appointment invalid, and causing an awkward delay in his 
consecration. 

The six years of his principalship were marked by larger literary 
productiveness. To these belong the Essays on “The Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion,” on “The Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul,” and on “The Errors of Romanism, traced to their Origin in 
Human Nature,” which laid the foundation of his theological reputation, 
and also the Treatises on “Logic” and “ Rhetoric,” which made his 
name famous. It is no part of our purpose in this paper to attempt a 
critical estimate of any of Whately’s many writings; but it must be 
said, in order to explain his sudden elevation, that by those just named 
he had fairly earned for himself the character of a courageous and 
independent thinker, an earnest Christian teacher, and a writer possess- 
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ing remarkable powers of luminous exposition and exact reasoning.* 
At the same time he had given proof, in his capacity as a tutor and head 
of a house, that he possessed unusual skill in the wise managing of 
human nature, so that, while all were surprised, and some were griev- 
ously offended by Earl Grey’s choice for Dublin, there were others, such 
as Copleston and Arnold, who regarded the Prime Minister as having 
done a thing not more bold than sagacious. 

Among those with whom the appointment of Whately to high office 
was unpopular were Newman, Keble, the Froudes, Pusey, and the party, 
then in gremio, of which these men were leaders. The “Tracts” were 
not yet; two years had to pass before the first of them, nine years 
before No. XC. appeared; but the following words from Newman’s 
“ Apologia” give us a most pathetic glimpse of how deeply the 
disastrous influence was already working from which these most per- 
nicious writings were to spring :— 

“ And now as to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. He was a man of 
generous and warm heart. He was particularly loyal to his friends, and, to use 
the common phrase, ‘all his geese were swans.’ While I was still awkward and 
timid, in 1822, he took me by the hand and acted the part to me of a gentle and 
encouraging instructor. He emphatically opened my mind, and taught me to 
think and to use my reason. He had done his work toward me, or nearly so, 
when he had taught me to see with my own eyes and to walk with my own 
feet. . . . His mind was too different from mine for us to remain long on one 
line. . . . I have always felt a real affection for what I must call his memory, 
for thenceforward he made himself dead to me. . . . I believe that he has inserted 


sharp things in his later works about me ; they have never come in my way, and I 
have not thought it necessary to seek out what would pain me so much in the 


reading.” 

Of course, the latter part of this passage relates to a period ten years 
later ; but one can see too sadly why such men should not like Whately’s 
elevation. They knew that another of the high towers of the Church 
was now occupied by a man of keen intelligence, intense earnestness, 
and uncompromising boldness, and were tormented before the time by dread 
of such exposures as came in “Cautions for the Times.” On the other 
hand, the words of Newman suggest what was undoubtedly a defect in 
Whately : in his own simple honesty and passion for reasoned truth, he 
never reckoned for such deliberate closing of the eyes on the part of 
others as his old pupil so frankly acknowledges. 

From the close of 1831 to his death (October, 1863), Archbishop 
Whately was identified with the history and struggles of the Episcopal 
Church of Ireland. He regarded the establishment of that Church as 

* While saying this advisedly, it may be right to add that we do not endorse all 
Whately’s theological positions. He does not seem to have understood the theory of 
Presbyterian Church government, for he speaks of elders as “laymen holding no spiritual 
office” (“Kingdom of Christ,” p. 266). Nor does it appear, from the way in which he 
speaks of Calvinism, that he had read the “Institutes.” His opposition to Calvinism 
was unenlightened and therefore not weighty. On some matters—eg., the character 


of Judas Iscariot, and the authority of the Fourth Commandment—his ingenuity outran 
his judgment. 
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“no burden to the Irish people, yet a grievance, as being an insult ;” 
and was therefore heartily abused by those of his own Church who could 
not understand such liberality of opinion. He exerted himself for the 
repair of churches and glebe-houses wherever there was a considerable 
population ; he laboured with all his might in the cause of national 
education, winning the consent of the Roman Catholic Archbishop to 
the introduction of Scripture lessons and of his own “ Evidences” into the 
schools ; he raised the standard of clerical efficiency by careful use of 
patronage, by stringent examination of candidates, by regular visitation, 
and by insisting that ministers in Irish-speaking districts should use, or 
employ men who could use, the vernacular ; he devoted a large part of 
his Episcopal revenues to the founding of a theological school in Dublin 
(being, however, basely frustrated in this attempt); he pressed the truth, 
as against Romanist error, with the steady earnestness of Scriptural 
conviction and with the toleration which, as he insisted, only those 
intelligently persuaded of the truth can show ; he organised a society 
for the protection of converts suffering social ostracism ; in a word, he 
did as much as one man could to render the Church an efficient 
instrument for the spiritual welfare of Ireland. Whether he foresaw the 
disestablishment of the Church as at hand does not appear; at any rate, 
he put forth all his strength in the direction of rendering it able to 
stand alone. 

It is perhaps to be regretted, for the sake of England, that the 
sphere of Whately’s influence was changed from Oxford to Dublin. 
His writings with reference to the principles involved in that great 
Tractarian movement of which we have not yet seen all the issues, those 
on the theory of the Church and on Apostolical Succession, and in 
particular the “Cautions for the Times,” no doubt did much to influence 
thought in England ; but their effect would have been greater had he 
occupied one of the more prominent English sees. It is by no means 
time yet for these writings to be laid aside as out of date; the battle 
with Anglican exclusiveness and sacerdotalism has still to be fought out, 
and those who are on the side of Scriptural authority and the liberty of 
conscience which that secures, will find in these writings weapons of 
keen edge and sterling temper. What Henry Rogers, an Independent, 
was doing almost at the same time in the Edinburgh Review, in the way 
of exposing the falseness of the claim made to an unbroken succession of 
ecclesiastical authority descending from the apostles, this prelate was. 
doing with equal thoroughness in his charges and tracts. He vindicated 
the supreme authority of Scripture, and expounded its teaching con- 
cerning the Church as involving the right and duty of Christians in 
each age and country to organise themselves, in dependence on the 
presence among them of the Spirit of Christ, according to the principles 
of the New Testament and without any servile regard to history, much 
less to tradition. In this he anticipated the repudiation of a transmitted, 
authority—apostolical and co-ordinate with that of Scripture, and there- 
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fore necessarily involving exclusion of all whose orders are not thus 
derived—which was soon after made by Bishop Stanley at Norwich, 
and in which the better sort of English churchmen are prepared to 
join to-day. In this he was so decided and so strong that Presbyterians 
who have to fight the battle against Anglican exclusionists will always 
find him a valuable ally. At the same time, his teaching was equally 
destructive of the other great principle of Anglican exclusion,—the claim 
of a priestly office in the sense of human mediation, which has received 
and is receiving such portentous and disastrous development in England.* 
Nearly ten years before his elevation, in the Bampton Lecture for 
1822, Whately had published views of the Christian Priesthood 
destructive of sacerdotalism ; and these he continued, more suo, to 
repeat and urge against the whole ritualistic movement from the very 
hour of its birth. But, alas! that movement has gone on, in the spirit 
of its author Newman, doing its fatal work by appealing to unrenewed 
human nature, and ignoring all appeals to Scripture and sound reason. 
Reaction, however, must come ere long, vindicating both the Reformers 
in the days of Laud and Charles IL, and such worthy modern successors 
as Archbishop Whately. He often said, in reference to the Anglican 
Establishment, ‘The horse is not quite free so long as it drags its halter.” 
May the proverb, too sadly proved, be laid to heart, and the halter 
got rid of. 

We have left ourselves no space to give illustrations of the bright 
and racy wit which distinguished his table-talk ; it might not be of the 
highest sort, but it had the excellence of entire spontaneity, welling out 
from the exuberant fertility of his brain. Being told that our best flowers, 
when transplanted to the soil of China, lost their fragrance, he said, ‘I did 
not know before that the Chinese were such dis-scent-ers.” Some one 
repudiated rather vigorously his sweeping assertion that we are all 
taught religious intolerance and persecution in our nurseries. ‘ Think 
again,” said Whately ; ‘were you not taught, as soon as you could speak, 
to say— 

‘Old daddy long-legs won’t say his prayers ; 
Take him by the left leg and throw him downstairs’” ? 


The briefest sketch of Archbishop Whately would be seriously 
defective if it did not mention his remarkable munificence. “It was 
known by his friends that the whole of the income he derived from the 
see (with the exception of the expenses absolutely necessary to maintain 


* Miss E. J. Whately has put the greater part of her father’s treatise on the Kingdom 
of Christ into an easily accessible form under the title of “ Apostolical Succession Con- 
sidered ; or, The Constitution of a Christian Church, its Powers and Ministry ” (London: 
Longmans) ; and we trust the brochure, which first took shape some forty years ago 
as a charge at the consecration of Bishop Dickenson, may have a fresh lease of influence 
in this generation, in the way of exposing and scattering that unscriptural and unreason- 
able exclusiveness which is, more than anything else perhaps, the bane of modern 
Anglicanism. 
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his position) was entirely devoted to charitable objects, and the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the church in his diocese. ‘Many instances 
have come to my knowledge,’ says one of those most intimate with 
him, ‘in which large sums, from £100 to £1000, were given by him 
quite privately.’ His agent says that in his book such entries as, ‘To 
a clergyman £200 ; to a gentleman £100 ; cash given away £50,’ are 
not uncommon.” This giving was thoughtful, self-denied, secret as far 
as possible—in a word, Christian. ‘He often provided poor rectors 
with the means of paying a curate ; and frequently, through aid timely 
and delicately given, enabled clergymen whom he saw overworked and 
underpaid, to recruit their health by holiday and change of scene. ‘He 
accumulated nothing, leaving to his family only his own small fortune 
and his insurances,’ these being kept up by his private means. And 
even his family did not know all. A clergyman from a remote part of 
Ireland pressed into the room where the archbishop was dying, and 
stood beside him with tears running down his cheeks ; and explained 
his intrusion by telling them what they had never heard, that his Grace 
had educated his sons.” 

Two of his deathbed sayings are characteristic. A chaplain was 
reading to him Phil. iii, 21, from our English version, “ Who shall 
change our vile body.” “Read the words,” said the archbishop ; and 
the chaplain again read our version. ‘“ Read his own words,” said the 
dying scholar ; and the chaplain, from memory of the Greek text, said, 
“Who shall change this body of our humiliation.” “That's right,” 
said he, “not vile; nothing that He made is vile.” ‘One of the 
friends in attendance on him had remarked that his great mind was 
supporting him; his answer, most emphatically and earnestly given, 
was, ‘No; it is not that which supports me. It is faith im Christ ; 
the life I live is by Christ alone.’ ” 

Thus— 

* From the pillow of the thinker, lying 
In weakness, comes the teaching, then best taught, 


That the true crown for any soul in dying 
Is Christ, not genius, and is faith, not thought.” 
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It is very pleasant to reflect that, while the influence of Whately 
will long survive in some of his writings, the fruit and fragrance of his 
faith and love are still being diffused through our religious literature, 
and are carried even to the swarthy children of Egypt, in the writings 
and labours of his daughters. 


A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 
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LIVINGSTONE. 


[The Hon, Ropren Noet published in 1874, after the tidings had come of the traveller's 
death, a beautiful little volume of poetry, entitled “Livingstone in Africa.” In 1875, 
after reading the “Last Journals,” he wrote in the Examiner a further tribute to 
Livingstone’s memory. Since that time, Mr. Noel has himself come into closer 
sympathy with the faith that inspired the life and labours of Livingstone, and after 
reading the “Personal Life,” has revised his poem of 1875 and made some additions 
to it, which he has sent to us. It now runs as follows,—Ep.] 
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- O mortal power shall turn me: I arise, 

And will go forward, with my face for ever 
Toward those fountains of the sacred river,— 
River still guarding from all mortal eyes 
The hoary mystery of mysteries.” 

So vowed the pilgrim, chief of a strong band, 
Who toil to wrest from Death the twilight land. 

A deep resolve, more grand than midnight skies, 
Glowed in his countenance ; but face and form 
Were marred and writhen with the lifelong storm. 
While life’s dark winter snowed upon his heart, 
All wrathful elements howled forth, Depart ! 
Heaven with remorseless frown above him bowed ; 
Earth rose in whelming floods to help the cloud. 
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Whelmed in the wild and terrible morass, 

| He wades, he swims, he flounders ; he is borne 
} Upon the shoulders of dark men forlorn, 
To whom the grandeurs of his spirit pass 
By glorious contagion ; a foul mass 

Of foes malignant o’er the man outworn 
Clamour ; disease his vitals doth harass, 
Draining the life-blood ; mortal pain hath torn : 
i Until his faithfuls weave him a soft bed 

Of boughs, and bear him among flowering reeds 
And lotus-paven waters: overhead, 

Languid from anguish, he in dreaming heeds 

An eagle at dawn, whose ghostly voice is hurled, 
As though he called one from another world. 


III. 






A world of waters—sounds of solemn sea, 
As wind-soughs wandering—in rushes now : 
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But they have built with grass and limber bough 
A hut for him who fainteth mortally. 

“Lord, let not Hell prevail! be with me Thou! 
May I sustain the load allotted me ; 

And ere in England falls the winter snow, 

May I be there, at home, with Victory! .. . 

. . - Deep is the desolation of my soul : 

It may be I am failing ere my task 

Full-ended : in my wake no champion 

Of light is following ; where waters roll 

On fair Nyassa, Death’s dark navies bask ! 
Mary lies in her forest grave alone ! 


IV. 


“« Alone her face, and one more, dear as hers, 
Avail red haunting horrors to dispel. 

O my dark race, plunged in the abyss of Hell ! 
Sweet babes and women, beneath slow murderers ! 
Tortured I start from slumber—weeping blurs 
Mine eyes for memories no words may tell. 

. . . Ere the young linnet in a soft nest stirs, 

I would be home, my work accomplished well !” 
. . » Drearily day faints, moaning into night ; 
The dark men sadly lose their fading sight, 
Cowering silent by the watchfire light. 

Beasts growl in jungles of Tala land ; 

Far nightbirds wail on Lulimala strand ; 

Trees fire-illumined murmur, a tall band. 


Vv. 


“Ts it our people who are shouting so ?” 

The dark and tender follower replies, 

“ A buffalo from far corn-fields with cries 

Men scare.” . . . The spirit wanders to and fro, 
Like some dim waters’ aimless ebb and flow. 

“Ts this the Luapula?” . . . whose surmise 
Gently the man dissolves: then in a low 

Alien tongue, and with faint, filming eyes, 

The weary wanderer wistfully inquires, 

“ How far is Luapula?” falling soon 

To slumber. . . . Later, after night’s chill noon, 
His boy-attendant, running toward the fires 

Out of the hut, where both were sleeping, said, 
“Come to the Master! for I am afraid.” 
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VI. 


They, rising, hasten to the cabin door ; 

Where, by a feeble taper, which adheres 

To a worn wooden travelling-case, appears 

The form of one who kneels upon the floor, 
The head bowed in the hands enclasped before 
The body. Reverent they pause: none hears 
A sound of breathing ; louder than of yore 
The watch’s pulse affronts foreboding ears. 

At length one, timid, touches the grey head. 
Stone-cold and silent! Livingstone is dead ! 
Lifting his arms to God above the crowd 

Of trampling furies, broken, but not bowed, 
His mighty soul went out: the slave in chains 
Moans : the ghost-eagle calls: Hell laughs: Night reigns! 


VI. 


The body calls upon abyssmal Gloom : 

Strange frondage murmurs in a darkling morn : 
Orphaned men cower round the fires forlorn : 

Nile shrouds his fountains: the dim, living tomb 
Of Africa still closed, Death’s blank-eyed doom,— 
No face beloved, no land where he was born,— 
Guerdons the warrior! No prayed-for bloom 

Of home-love crowns him ere the year outworn ; 
But while faint eyes look far away with trust, 
Death spurns the soul’s quenched altar in the dust ! 
. . . Is all, then, failure? Lives no Father there ? 
Do living hearts but supplicate dead air ? 

Is this the end of the Promethean 

Indomitable, all-enduring Man ? 


VIII. 


Who calls it failure ? : 
God fulfils the prayer : 

He is at home; he rests ; the work is done. 

He hath not failed, who fails like Livingstone ! 

Radiant diadems all conquerors wear 

Pale before his magnificent despair ; 

And whatsoever kingdoms men have won, 

He triumphs dead, defeated, and alone, 

Who learned sublimely to endure and dare ! 

For holy labour is the very end, 

Duty man’s crown, and his eternal friend ; 
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Reason from Chaos wards the world’s grand whole ; 
All Nature hath Love’s martyrdom for goal. 

Who nobly toils, though none be nigh to see, 

He only lives,—he lives eternally. 


IX. 


Night melts in glory ; royal-robéd Sun 
Glowingly deepens, like a martial blare, 
Awakening mountain, lake, and forest fair ; 
Assumes all Africa for royal throne. 
Slaves, to the height of their great master grown, 
With souls unfettered, and free limbs, prepare 
The wondrous march, whose Europe-shaming care 
Made all his faithful fortitude our own, 
Enshrined for men the man magnanimous, 
A beacon for all races and for us! 
Yet if no rumour had survived the grave, 
If all were whelmed in dark Ilala’s wave, 
Yon very woods and waters in their dim 
Hearts would have lost no memory of him! 
They, in their mystic message to all time, 
And all the worlds, have thrilled with the sublime 
Story of man : God reassumes the life ; 
He crowns unseen the labour and the strife. 
Labour is full fruition in the bud, 
And faith, possession dimly understood. 

Mortal defeat blows oft the clarion 
Of resurrection o’er an indolent world 
Death-dreaming, louder than hath e’er been blown 
From visible triumph ; the freed soul unfurled 
A conquering flame, arousing the dull plain 
Of common souls to kindle in his train, 
Heroic-moulded, woke the silent dust 
To songful flowers of helpful love and trust ; 


Inspired the world’s dead heart to throb victoriously ; 


So they awake to life, who warring desperate die ! 
Yea, in the smile of some divine deep peace, 
Our faithful find from storms of earth release. 


RopeEn NokEt. 
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PRE-ROMAN SCOTLAND. 


I. NATURAL AND SocraL ASPECTs. 


OR more than half the historic period of human life on earth, 
Scotland was an unknown land to the more enlightened nations, 
The centres of civilisation lay far off round the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and geographical knowledge was defective. The Greek 
and Pheenician mariners rarely ventured into unknown seas ; and, if at 
any time borne by accident or enterprise out of their wonted courses, 
they viewed strange places and peoples through a medium of prejudice 
and mythologic superstition. Beyond the Pillars of Hercules lay the 
Hesperides, with their blessed shades and gardens of golden apples. 
Far north lay remote Thule, where earth, air, and water were mingled 
together, perhaps a mere distortion of the ice and fogs of the northern 
seas. In the same direction lay the Hyperborean islands—supposed to 
have been Britain and Ireland—too cold for southern races to inhabit, 
but peopled by a sacred race. One mysterious native of those lands— 
Abaris by name—was said to have gone to Athens in Celtic costume ; 
his mode of transit, somewhat like the broomstick of modern witchcraft, 
being a charmed arrow, the gift of Apollo. Curiously, this Celtic 
magician, whom modern antiquaries claim as a British Druid, was said 
to have been the friend and instructor of the philosopher Pythagoras. 
Among other wonders connected by early rumour with those Hyper- 
borean lands, were winged temples and groves dedicated to Apollo, and 
a certain Gorgonian stone of vast weight so poised as to be movable with 
one finger ; all which zealous antiquaries have sought to identify with 
Drudical Baal-temples and rocking-stones. 

Occasionally, the Greek and Roman peoples were made unpleasantly 
aware of the existence of the Celtic nations beyond the Alps by the 
forays of immense hordes, the refluent waves of Celtic invasion, cast back 
by the impassable barrier of the great western sea. The most formid- 
able of these invading Celtic hosts, under the leadership of Brennus, 
wellnigh conquered Rome ; and part of it, penetrating through Northern 
Greece, at last settled in the Asiatic region called from them Galatia. 
Mercantile intercourse between the Celtic and Greek-speaking peoples 
led to a better acquaintance with each other. An Ionian colony from 
Phoceea, driven away by the Persian domination of Asia Minor, settled 
at Massilia in Southern Gaul; and the burial-mounds of Gaul to this 
day attest the fact that the first gold coins used in that country were 
Greek, and bore the impress of Philip of Macedon. 

Their early intercourse with the Greeks appears to have even exercised 
some literary influence on the Celtic nations, their Druid priests having 
acquired at least the knowledge of the Greek alphabet, The Runic 
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letters of the Northern European tribes betokened an intercourse between 
them and the Greek-speaking races at a very early period of the world’s 
history.* Vague reports had reached Greece, in Herodotus’ time, of 
the Cassiterides or tin-producing islands, and somewhat later a regular 
trade in tin was carried on with Southern Britain by Greek and 
Pheenician merchants. 

At length, from out the fabulous haze, two large islands began to 
loom forth to the north of Gaul, under the names of Albion and Ierne. 
The first recorded (though but vaguely authenticated) exploration of the 
British islands was said to have been made from the Phocean settlement 
at Marseilles by a certain Pytheas, who, along with Euthymenes, set sail in 
356 B.c., the natal year of Alexander the Great. The expedition under 
the latter coasted Africa southwards, while that under Pytheas sailed 
north towards Spain, Gaul, and Britain, and somewhat beyond. Euthy- 
menes passed the equator, and returned with such reports of strange 
animals and wild men, that scientific writers of the time accounted them 
fabulous. Pytheas, on the other hand, claimed to have sailed beyond 
Thule, by which may perhaps be understood the most northerly of the 
British islands. Having written an account of this voyage, Captain 
Pytheas received a good deal of abuse for his pains, though to us moderns 
the expedition appears by no means incredible. 

What aspect would this country and its rude inhabitants present 
to the eyes of its earliest visitors from the south? As we have no 
historical wishing-cap whereby to transport ourselves into the midst 
of those dark ages, let us use what vehicle we possess, and try in 
imagination to accompany some merchant or adventurer from Southern 
Europe on his first visit to Britain. 

We leave behind us the bright climate of Italy and the Levant, 
and reaching the narrow belt of sea across which we descry the hazy 
headlands of Albion, embark on one of the Gallic merchant-ships ; 
then, after tossing about for half the day, we enter a harbour on the 
coast of Kent. On our way to London—even then, though in its rude 
beginnings, the chief town of the island—we pass through a well- 
wooded country of rich pasture and cornfields. “There are men and 
cattle in abundance,” and in the clustering hamlets of wooden huts, the 
pursuits of weaving, dairy management, and agriculture are rudely 
practised. Their household utensils are mainly of Gallic and Tuscan 
pottery ; their weapons and personal ornaments are chiefly imported 
from the Continent. Even money—sure index of civilisation begun— 
is not wanting in the form of iron or copper bars adjusted to a certain 
weight. Fierce blue eyes flash out from hut and hamlet as we pass ; 
and the bold features, large limbs, and yellow hair of these Kentish 
people proclaim their kinship to the Belgz, the bravest of the Gauls. 

Yonder in the distance rises a hill-fort, or dwn, which at this 
moment is bristling, like the back of a boar, with spears. Thither, 
* Greeks and Goths : a Study on the Runes, By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D. 
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from all points, the youth of the tribe are rallying, for an invasion by 
a neighbouring tribe is imminent. At once, the implements of hus- 
bandry are lightly thrown aside by these warrior spirits. Like the Gauls, 
they wear the bracce or striped breeches, and the caracalla, a short 
blouse like that of the modern French owvrier, tightened round the waist 
by a belt. The sagum, a cloak or checked blanket, is thrown over their 
shoulders in cold weather, and fastened round the throat by a fibula, 
or ornamental pin. The chiefs wear helmets of thin bronze and leather, 
fantastically plumed, and bearing atop a polished crest of metal plate 
cut into sharp points. 

But now shrill cries and clang of spears on the watch-fort announce 
the enemy’s approach. A fierce sally from the entrenchments is made. 
The hot Celtic blood is up, and fierce and keen is the onset. In the 
fury of the fight, charioteers vault nimbly from their cars, run along 
the yoke-pole, firing javelins or striking with spears, and then retreat 
into the chariot again. Terrible is the clangour and shouting, while, 
through the tempest of thonged darts—the British assegais—the 
charioteers drive fearlessly about, even on steep heights, trying to 
penetrate the enemy’s ranks, and often leaping out of their essed@ or 
chariots and fighting on foot, for, “ of all men, the Britons are the most 
fearless in exposing themselves to danger.” The enemy gradually fall 
back towards an outlying dwn on their own border, and leave a track 
of wounded and dying. The setting sunlight shines on glazing eyes 
and the blood of brave men slowly ebbing out, and there is sorrow at 
night in many of the rude hut-homes of Kent. 

Advancing inland beyond the Thames, and among Cymric nations, 
which extend as far north at least as the Forth and Clyde, we enter 
upon a still ruder state of things. Agriculture there is none, and the 
country abounds with natural forest, moorland, and fen. The in- 
habitants have not as yet entered upon that long battle with wild 
nature through which it was at length tamed, and fitted to meet the 
wants of civilised life, and by which they in turn were disciplined 
and trained in the virtues of industry, perseverance, and energy. They 
are half-naked, and painted an unnatural blue colour ; their clothing 
consists mainly of the skins of animals. They wear the beard, moustache, 
and a natural headgear of matted locks. Like other barbarians, they 
are fond of ornaments, using armlets of silver and gold, and necklaces 
of glass ; what cloth they have isa kind of tartan, the Gallic races, 
like the modern Highlanders, being partial to squares of bright con- 
trasted colours. 

The great natural features of the country are the same as in modern 
times. The coasts are indented with friths, the haunt of porpoise and 
shrill sea-fowl, but the modern steamer is represented by the log canoe 
or the light-shooting cwrragh of osier and hide. Through the clear 
summer atmosphere, then as now, rise purple peaks scarred downwards 
with blue shingle of greywacke, mica-schist, and granite, their sides 
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YY tartaned with heather, broom, and brushwood, and their summit 
3- crowned with a Druid cairn where the mystic dance was performed 
s, sunwise round the Baal-fires at May-eve. Even many of the names 
rt have undergone little change. The Caledonians spoke of their, Tay, 
st Clyde, and Tweed, Ochils and Cheviots, ere a Roman foot had trodden 
ir their soil, 

L, : Fierce and impulsive in their character, and indolent save in war and 
r, hunting, the Celts of Albyn possessed a family resemblance to their 
e southern kindreds. Fiery ardour and fickleness, emotion ungoverned 


by calm judgment, intense attachment to their home and kindred— 
making the clan bulk more largely in their minds than the nation— 
were qualities which, with all their martial ardour, prevented them 
from forming a great united empire, but split them up into warring 
tribes, which, in spite of all their valour, fell a prey to the Roman and 
the Teuton successively Deep reverence and capacity of religious 
fervour, and implacable vindictiveness, were qualities which, alternating 
with gayer and sprightlier traits, chequered their character like the 
dark and bright check-work on the clothing they wore. 

The character of the Caledonian Celts has always exhibited more 
sombre shades than that of their gay kindred in sunnier France. The 
stern and rugged mountain-land in which they live may have contributed 
to this, as well as constant communion with nature in her wild and 
melancholy moods, as at one time she leads the blue curling mists from 
the loch or ocean, and at another enwraps mountain-top, deep corrie, 
and long glen in the furious whirl of the blinding snowdrift. Much of 
: their piety in Christian ages bears traces of this feature in the Cale- 
7 donian character. Norse blood, mingling in their veins with the Celtic, 
3 i has probably, however, contributed in their case to impart a solidity and 
: steadfastness of attachment not common among some of their kindred. 
1 The Celts were essentially a fighting race. Even the women among 
) the Gauls, as we are told by a Roman author* who had been a soldier in 
| their country, were formidable for their brawling propensities. Their 
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men he describes as tall, fierce-eyed, greedy of quarrels, bragging and 
insolent. The British Celts had, in addition, a bad reputation for 
drunkenness ; and their low social condition is evident from the fact of 
their having wives in common. A British village could evidently not 
have been the abode of peace, happiness, and moral purity. 


II. Reticious AspEct, 


Our main interest in the ancient half-savage tribes of north Britain 
attaches itself to their condition and prospects as immortal beings. 
Among the mists and snows that covered their barren hills and shaggy 
forests, did the Caledonians dream of a higher good than victory in war 
or skill in hunting ? and were there current among them any vestiges of 


* Ammian. Marcel., xv. 12, 1. 
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spiritual truth, however mixed and fragmentary, that might afford any 
preparation or training for an eternal existence of weal? To whatever 
depth of barbarism they may have sunk, of this we are sure, that they 
possessed, in however latent a condition, capacities that immeasurably 
separated them from the brutes they hunted, and clearly indicated that 
their nature, however degraded, had come from God, and had been 
meant for fellowship with Him. The sacred lines of demarcation 
between right and wrong, though sadly dimmed in their souls, were still 
there ; and when the turmoil and din of war and the chase were hushed, 
thoughts would arise, however vaguely, of a higher and better state of 
existence, leading them at times to give reverent heed to their professed 
teacher, however bewildered his ideas of spiritual truth, and to gaze 
with awe into the dark unknown that surrounded their time-islet, and 
into which their fathers and comrades one by one were called by a Voice 
that could not be gainsayed. 

But besides these rudiments or relics of a spiritual nature possessed 
by the Britons in common with all men, there is still credible evidence 
of positive religious ideas and practices prevalent among them. Many 
of the classical writers refer with more or less fulness to the Celtic 
Druids ; and in particular, the ample testimony of Cesar to their 
existence and influence must be held as substantially reliable. 

Druidism has indeed elicited such singular instances of antiquarian 
credulity, that some discredit has been cast upon the whole subject ; 
and our knowledge of the system being at the best very fragmentary, 
there is a strong inducement to pass it over as lightly as possible. But 
one consideration lends it far more than a mere antiquarian interest. 
Clearly the paganism of Northern Europe, and especially Druidism, did 
not wholly die on coming into contact with Christianity ; for, though 
nominally conquered, it still exerted a powerful reflex influence on the 
spirit and even the forms of the new religion. The more rapidly any 
heathen nation was Christianised, the greater was the danger of an un- 
suspected reanimation of Paganism. The old religious beliefs and 
practices hereditarily interwoven with the very nature of the people, 
were tenacious of life; and though branded by Christian teachers as 
sorcery and superstition, yet in times of national calamity and ignorance 
they would revive like invisible writing when held near the fire. Even Italy 
itself, according to some of her leading archeologists of our day, was 
never thoroughly weaned from Paganism, but many heathen usages are 
there traceable among the customs of the common people and the 
rites of the Romish Church. Enter any famous shrine of the Madonna 
in Italy, and you see votive tablets or pictures hung up to commemorate 
escapes from shipwreck and other accidents, just as was done in the 
shrines of ancient heathen deities. 

But this continuance of pagan usages in Christian times, far from 
being merely fortuitous, was connived at and sanctioned by papal 
decrees, until the Romish Church bore very emphatic traces of pagan 
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influence. Take the following important specimen of Rome’s temporis- 
ing policy, from a letter written by Pope Gregory to the Abbot Melitus 
and the other British missionaries, and preserved for us by Bede :— 
“The temples of idols in Britain,” he says, “ought not to be destroyed ; 
but let the idols that are in them be destroyed. Let holy water be 
made and sprinkled in the said temples. Let altars be erected, and 
relics placed ; for if these temples are well built, it is required that they 
should be converted from the worship of devils to the service of the 
true God ; that the nation, seeing that their temples are not destroyed, 
may remove error from their hearts, and, knowing and adoring the true 
God, may more familiarly resort to the places where they have been 
accustomed. And because they have been used to slaughter many oxen 
in sacrifice to devils, some solemnity must be exchanged for this. Kill, 
therefore, cattle to the praise of God on the days of the nativity of the 
martyrs. For there is no doubt it is impossible to efface everything 
from their obdurate minds ; because he who endeavours to ascend to the 
highest place rises by degrees or steps, and not by leaps.” 

Certain it is that a very singular parallel exists between Popery in 
many of its aspects and the Druidism described by Julius Cesar and 
other classical writers. 

Of the two leading estates among the Gallic peoples, the military (or 
magisterial) and the religious, the latter claimed the highest authority, 
and encroached upon the prerogatives of the former. 

There was one Druid invested with supreme authority, and especially 
with the terrible power of excommunicating or interdicting from taking 
part in religious rites those who came under his ban.* Mosheim 
believes this to be the real source of the papal excommunication ; and 
certainly the awful power it wielded was vastly greater in Western Europe 
than in the East. 

“The chief Druid (or Pope) being dead,” says Czsar, “if any one 
excel in dignity he succeeds, but if several appear equal, it is decided 
by the votes of the Druids; but sometimes i¢ occasions hostilities between 
the contending parties.” Even this last feature was not lacking in 
connection with the election of certain of the Popes. 

The Druids had a sacred place called Carnutum (the Gallic Rome), 
where they all sat down in supreme council, presided over by the Arch- 
Druid, and there all controversies were decided. 

They studied mystery and concealment, working on the supersti- 
tious feelings of the people by the darkness and solitude of their temples 
and groves. They used Greek characters (as the Papists use Latin), to 
preserve secrecy. They educated all the youths, and initiated them 
gradually into the mysteries of religion. They had a class of female 
celibates, thought to be of peculiar sanctity. They levied a tax from all 
the people in May and November, when household fires were required to 
be put out, and could only be relighted from the Druidical Baal-fires 

* The excommunicated person was shunned by all as impious and accursed. 
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under penalty of a curse upon the house of the recusant who refused to 
pay the fire-tax. This was an instance of shrewd worldly wisdom on the 
part of the Druids, thoroughly in the spirit of the Romish Church. 


“ Catholic Christianity,” says D’Aubigné, “ born in the midst of Jewish 
Pharisaism and Greek Paganism, has gradually yielded to the influence 
of those religions which have transformed it into Roman Catholicism.” 
There is reason to add, that the Paganism of north-western Europe fur- 
nished important elements in this transforming process. The Pantheon 
established in Christian Rome, no less than that founded in imperial 
Rome, incorporated and assimilated to itself, though in a far subtler 
and more covert manner, material from the various religions with which 
it came into contact. 

In the scattered accounts of Druidism that have come down to us, 
there are indications of two distinct systems or stages of religious belief 
and worship, such as have been exhibited in the natural religion of 
most races that have made some progress out of barbarism. The earlier 
and rude form was a nature-worship ; the later, a more metaphysical 
system, borrowed, probably at least in part, from the more civilised races. 

Proceeding by successive waves westward from the common cradle of 
the Aryan races, where the first fathers of the human family worshipped 
the one living and true God, the Celtic nations, like the other tribes of 
men, degenerated in religion in proportion as the image and the idea of 
God grew dim in individual souls. But the forms of religious worship 
were still maintained. 

In its healthy undegenerate state, spiritual life is fresh and its 
manifestations spontaneous. God is at all times and everywhere a 
reality to it, and sensible aids to communion with Him can be very 
much dispensed with. Among the symptoms of spiritual decline is a 
feeling of the need of external stimulants and supports of religious life. 
There is a struggle to retain religious fervour and the consciousness of 
God. As drowning men catch at reeds and straws, so the sinking 
religious life grasps at external symbols for awakening and sustaining 
religious feeling. As the din and tumult in the centres of social 
activity tended to impair religious feeling, men sought the solitudes of 
mountain-tops and shady groves, where the manifestations of God in 
nature—the silent firmament, the mystic moan of wood and tide, and 
all the strange voices of the desert—might recall them from the 
little pursuits of human life, to the dread realities of the spirit world. 

At length the shadows were substituted for the substance; the 
symbols became the all-in-all of religious worship, and the living One 
behind and within them was unperceived. The shell was retained 
without the kernel, the powers of nature were deified, and the God of 
nature became a shadowy tradition. This system of nature-worship 
appears to have been the form of religion practised by the earlier 
Celtic races who settled in Western Europe. Probably the Celts of 
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northern Britain knew little of any other, and there are undoubted 

traces of it that have lingered to this day or to a comparatively recent 

period—like the faded original on a palimpsest—in the minds of the 

more ignorant Celtic people of the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. 

In the earlier phase of Druidism, all striking and unaccountable 
phenomena of nature were connected with religious worship. Oak- 
groves were the chosen haunts of its priests. “Whatever grew on the 
oak,” says the elder Pliny, “they accounted sacred, especially the 
mistletoe.” Apparently, to their minds, miraculous in its origin, it 
must, they thought, be miraculous in its virtues, and its name in the 
language of Gaul signified Allheal. Whether or not full credit be 
given to Pliny’s well-known account of the white-robed arch-druid 
lopping off the mistletoe at a festive period, certain it is that wonderful 
virtues are still ascribed to it. 

On the same principle, as it appears to us, the mysterious rocking- 
stone was connected with religious or judicial practices by the Druids. 
When we pass through uncultivated mountain-districts, where traces 
of the glacial epoch in geology abound, certain huge boulders may 
occasionally be observed, either huddled together as the remains of an 
ancient moraine, or resting separately on the weather-worn surface of 
exposed rocks, in an almost evenly-balanced position. An occasional 
specimen, more nicely poised than usual, so that it could be set 
swinging by a touch, may have awakened the superstitious wonder of 
the early Celtic races, and their crafty priesthood, alive to their own 
interests, would not be slow to act up to this idea, and would multiply 
the number of these stones by artificial means. Even yet, among the 
lower classes, superstitious stories are connected with rocking-stones,— 
for example, that of a man who, resolving to blast one of them, was 
prevented by a storm of thunder and lightning. 

Sun-worship appears to have held a prominent place in the early 
Celtic religion ; and of this the Gaelic term Beallteine, applied to May- 
day, is supposed to be a relic, while great stress is still laid by super- 
stitious Highlanders on turning in a sunward direction. The kirn or 
old Scottish feast of harvest-home is said to derive its name from the 
cairn-festival of the Druids, which was held at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. On the eve of that day the rite already referred to of lighting the 
household fires at the Druidical Baal-fires was celebrated, and there can 
be little doubt that the Scotch “ Hallow-e’en” was a relic of the same 
pagan festival, only Christianised according to the instruction of Gregory 
to Melitus. The malevolent spirits that were supposed to have excep- 
tional sway on that night were at first the pagan deities displaced by 
Christianity. How imperfectly that festival must have been Christianised 
appears from the fact that to this day, in a Highland district of Perth- 
shire, fires are still lighted on eminences on the night of Halloween. 
The carrying about of lights by children in the Lowlands on that 
evening is doubtless another relic of the same Druid festival. The 
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serpent appears to have been specially connected with the Celtic 
nature-worship ; and the elder Pliny mentions a wild fable of the find- 
ing of the so-called serpent’s egg, to which such famous virtues were 
attributed by the Druids. The egg being produced by the conjunction 
of twisted serpents, the finder of it had to ride off on horseback, for the 
serpents pursued him until they were stopped by a running stream. 
Ordinary serpents’ eggs might then, as now, have been frequently found, 
but the Druidic talisman was a round ball of polished serpentine or some 
such substance, alleged by them to be produced by an assemblage of 
snakes, such as those which natural historians tell us are sometimes to 
be seen in winter, and which would strike the savage Celtic imagination 
as something supernatural. Certain it is, that such talismans are not only 
discovered in Celtic burial-mounds, but the superstitious to this day 
ascribe to them magical virtues, such as the cure of certain diseases. They 
also conferred the gift of prophecy or the second-sight on their possessor. 

One other curious specimen of local superstition, manifestly traceable 
to Druidical times, may be mentioned. About a mile to the south of 
Drumlanrig, in Nithsdale, lay a small tarn called the Dowloch, which 
was reputed to possess extraordinary virtue in healing diseases, and 
especially in counteracting the effects of witchcraft. The ailing person 
might send a deputy to the lake, who had to take with him part of the 
dress or other possession of the invalid. When the messenger reached 
the lake he had to draw water in a vessel, which should in no case touch 
the ground, then turn himself round sun-ways, and throw his offering 
over his left shoulder to the spirit of the tarn. The water thus drawn, 
and named the “ unspoken water,” was to be carried away without look- 
ing back or speaking a word to any one by the way. Even so late as 
1736, persons of that district were debarred from the sacraments for 
engaging in these heathenish practices ; so deeply inwoven into the very 
texture of the human spirit are the religious convictions and observances 
which have taken real hold upon the nature of a people. 





Besides this worship connected with natural phenomena, there are, 
in the accounts of the Celtic religion handed down to us by classical 
writers, traces of a more philosophical system—a kind of metaphysical 
pantheism akin to that of the early Italic schools of Greek philosophy 
represented by Pythagoras and Xenophanes, and still more so to the 
philosophic system which Zoroaster founded on the earlier religion of 
Persia, itself containing, like the earlier forms of Druidism, a good many 
features of nature-worship. Diodorus Siculus and Pliny have indeed 
expressly hinted a connection between the Celtic Druids and Pythagoras 
on the one hand, and Persia on the other, which view, or rather its con- 
verse, is thus referred to by Milton in one of his grand prose-writings : 
“The studies of learning in her deeper sciences have been so ancient 
and so eminent among us, that writers of good antiquity and able judg- 
ment have been persuaded that even the school of Pythagoras and the 
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Persian wisdom took beginning from the old philosophy of this island.” 
Whether or not we believe with Thierry that the Cymric wave of Celtic 
migration under a leader, Hu or Hesus, brought the later and more 
philosophic form of Druidism westward from the borders of Persia, there 
was quite enough correspondence between the Celts and their neighbours 
to make possible the connection at which we have hinted. That at least 
some of the Druids of Gaul were not without elements of culture, we may 
infer from the fact mentioned by Cicero, that his brother Quintus was 
intimately acquainted with one of them named Divitiacus. We may, in 
short, conclude that a mutual resemblance existed among the religions 
of the three branches of the Aryan family of nations—the Pelasgic, the 
Persian, and the Celtic—not only as to original form, but as to develop- 
ment, analogous to that which undeniably existed among them in regard 
to language. Diogenes Laertius says that “the leading tenets of the 
Druids were the worship of God, abstaining from evil, the exercise of 
bravery, and the immortality of the soul.” Some writers—e.g., Toland 
—have concluded that the two grand doctrines of the Celtic religion, in 
its more philosophic form, were the eternity and incorruptibility of the 
universe, and the incessant evolution of all things; and Reynaud, a 
mystical archeologist of France, asserts that the Druidical conception of 
God was almost as high as that of the Jewish, and that its tenets were 
profoundly symbolical—the mistletoe, for example, growing from the 
oak, representing man in his entire dependence on God. These are, how- 
ever, only conjectures founded on the alleged affinity of Druidism to the 
philosophic system of Pythagoras and the Zoroastrian or ante-Zoroastrian 
religion of Persia. We have the testimony of Tacitus that the Celtic 
priests occasionally slaughtered human victims in sacrifice to their idol- 
divinities. The general conclusion in regard to Druidism that we draw 
from the fragmentary notices of that system given by the classical 
writers, is, that while in the main that religion was a system of nature- 
worship, it had advanced (at an even pace with Celtic civilisation and 
culture) towards a more profound and metaphysical system which only 
required the advent of a Celtic Zoroaster or Buddha to complete, that 
completion being, however, rendered impossible by the fall of Gallic 
civilisation before that of Rome. 

The Celtic religion was at all events one which had no power to raise 
its votaries out of the depths of barbarism and depravity to which as a 
race they had sunk. And if there were faint gleams of true light as to 
God, lingering amid the darkness which overshadowed the nation, and if 
the spirit of God did use that little light to guide some truth-seeking 
souls, though but dimly, in their groping after God, and to keep alive a 
spiritual life in which faith was but faintly developed,—none the less was 
there need of that clear revelation from heaven which God gave to men in 
the person of Jesus Christ, the light of the world, and Himself the way 
of peace with God for fallen men. 

JOHN WILSON. 
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CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 


Y 7" have not, because ye ask not,” is a reproof possible only in 

circumstances where age and intelligence could realise the 
blessed necessity of prayer. A cry for help presupposes a sense of need. 
The son will not ask bread from the father until pressed by hunger ; 
the sick will not seek the physician, until the desire to be made whole 
becomes paramount ; there can be no cry for help towards reaching 
the strait gate, until the soul is mastered by the conviction that the 
broad way leadeth unto death. 

The whole tendency of modern education is to reduce to its minimum 
the sense of weakness and dependence in children. Each and every 
science, in its rudimental form, is attempted to be taught after the easiest 
and most expeditious fashion. Life is short, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh,—say practically the intellectual caterers for our 
boys and girls. Therefore, grammars must be made easy, and history 
taught by a series of pleasant stories, which are agreeable in so far as 
they resemble modern fiction, by having only a very slender relation to 
fact, while science becomes a series of tea-table talks, giving the flavour 
(like the modicum of ham in a sandwich) to the top and bottom layers 
of bread and butter. That this plan has advantages, few of the many 
overburdened fathers of the present day will deny ; but in so far as its 
tendency is to save children, as well as parents, from the trouble of 
thinking, it may be doubted whether the gain does not prove a serious 
loss. Our modern refinements and tricks of civilisation, we think, all go 
in the direction of a somewhat independent and free thought, at an age 
when dependence would be safest and surest ; and even in our nurseries, 
our endeavour is too much to shield our children from any experience of 
privation or want. Hence, we make for ourselves, at the very outset, 
surroundings out of which it is exceedingly difficult to create the need- 
cessity which lies at the root of all real prayer. 

We do not propose here to enter into disquisitions upon the moot- 
point as to whether children should or should not be taught forms of 
prayer. The experience of most Christian parents is tolerably conclu- 
sive as to the fact, that what is known as the Lord’s Prayer has about it 
a certain indefinable but felt something, which makes it the easiest 
petition for a child to remember, and that upon which old age fre- 
quently falls back when memory is failing ; and the father that pitieth 
his children is again the connecting link with “Our Father which 
art in heaven.” Nor do we care here to examine into the point of 
Christ’s intention as He spoke these petitions. Were they only the 
form after which He would have His children frame their desires and 
supplications ? or did He leave them for frequent repetition, as fitted 
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better than any mere human choice of words, to enter into the ear of 
the Lord of Sabaoth? It remains still, in spite of all questionings and 
revisings, the prayer stammered out at a mother’s knee, with a father’s 
hand of blessing resting on our baby brow. It still rises to the memory 
and lips of old, hardened, toil-worn sinners in hospitals and prisons ; 
and we thankfully remember that the Psalmist says, not of man, but of 
God, that ‘“‘ His mercy endureth for ever.” 

But let any parent patiently endeavour to find out what, in the 
mind of a child of ordinary intelligence, are the prominent thoughts 
that present themselves by this daily repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
In our experience they are mainly two. The first is an idea very like what 
is now, in controversial language, called the Divine Fatherhood. The 
“Father who art in heaven” is not an unknown quantity, filling the blue 
empyrean in some utterly bewildering form of existence, but the Father 
whose daily going forth and returning are to the children’s home exactly 
what the bestowal and withdrawal of the sun—the child’s image of 
the great Father—is to the material world. “His presence makes 
perpetual day ;” His absence, darkness, night, and danger. Happy, 
yea, thrice happy and blessed is that little one who can thus read in 
the earthly, the fair and fitting type of the heavenly, and who only needs 
that large love which daily blesses his home-life to be purged from the 
possibility of mortality, and stamped with the seal of everlastingness, 
in order to make the “ Father who art in heaven” a known, realised, 
and loved Friend ! 

But the second idea which we have found to present itself is very 
different, and it has interested us to mark how soon the little Eden 
shows the trail of the serpent. The coming of the kingdom which 
cannot be moved—the doing of Thy will as opposed to mine—are usually 
mere words. So also in most cases (for we are not speaking of the very 
poor) is the petition for daily bread, a scarcity of which it has not yet 
entered into the brain of our children to conceive, any more than they 
think of the constant and heroic struggles by which, in these days of keen 
competition, that bread is won. But law is revealed to a little one in its 
nursery, very much as the old Mosaic dispensation unfolded itself to the 
Church in the wilderness by a string of “thou shalts,” or “thou shalt 
nots.” Meeting the requirements of the first means peace and comfort ; 
a disregard of the second, inevitably brings about a series of restrictions 
which print themselves upon the child’s memory as things to be 
carefully avoided. So “forgive us our trespasses” comes to shape itself 
as a desirable experience of relief from a sense of wrong-doing, as fatal 
to peace, as any infringement of the laws of property (usually the first 
trespass in the nursery world) is to the comfort and well-being of the 
little realm up-stairs. The sense of transgression, of a thing done which 
ought not to have been done, and which, until it is got rid of by a process 
called and believed to be forgiveness, creates discomfort, makes this peti- 
tion the second great reality in the child’s religious experience. 
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Put these two ideas together—a Father so good that it is sin to offend 
Him, yet so loving that He will forgive when asked—and two very 
important fundamental truths have already entered into your little child’s 
heart. Two more principles are needed to form the Evangelical creed: 
a sense of shortcoming so profound, and of helplessness so complete, as 
can be bridged over only by Wisdom and Love outside and beyond the 
creature ; in other words, by a sacrifice and a substitution. How can 
these ideas be brought home to the limited experience of a little child ? 

Here, we think, we are brought face to face with two very danger- 
ous mistakes. So much work is done by proxy in these days, that 
it seems impossible to keep out the idea even from religion. The 
parent is too busy, or too thoughtless, to concern himself with the 
educational upbringing of his children. The teacher during the week 
is paid to do his work as to the wisdom of this world, and these are 
pre-eminently the days in which every man expects his money’s worth 
for his money. The teacher in the Sabbath school, or in the Bible class, 
should supply all and more that is lacking of spiritual influence and 
force, and, backed up by the minister in his two diets of worship once a 
week, he ought to prove too strong for even the combined influences of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil! In short, the day of rest has come 
to be looked on as the antidote for a week’s poisoning ; and just as a 
couple of quarts of Condy’s disinfectant fluid, used hebdomadally, will 
purge the offensive drains of a household from the effects of the care- 
lessness of servants, so the morning and evening sermons will expurgate 
the devil and all his angels, who have had house-room and heart-room 
all through the week. We need to take to heart again the old lesson 
taught by Nehemiah, in his account of the rebuilding of Jerusalem— 
every man builded the bit of wall just in front of his own house. If 
we each watched well our own house—inside and outside—there would 
be far less occasion for the grim accessories of law, which are simply 
the necessity forced upon society by those who will not build their own 
bit of the wall. 

But then, there is a tendency to rest satisfied when even a habit of 
prayer, if so it may be called, is created in a child. And it is quite 
possible to have a form of sound words repeated with clock-work 
regularity and exact precision, while yet the child never realises 
its hourly dependence upon God, and never in spirit draws nigh 
unto Him. However valuable the creation of a good habit may be, 
—and we are all creatures of habit, in a certain sense automatic—yet 
forms are only valuable, in so far as they become vehicles for that which 
is deeper, higher, spiritual. The Mohammedan in the desert, absenting 
himself at never-varying hours from the caravan, that he may purify 
himself with the sand, as his only possible substitute for the 
enjoined water, is the victim of habit. But beyond the complacence 
that he feels, as the result of a religious duty which he believes he has 
properly performed, no good comes to him by this discharge of supposed 
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obligation. He confounds the manner and matter of prayer altogether. 
So again, our Saviour contrasts the prayer of His disciples with the 
prayer of the hypocrites. But He does not condemn the latter for 
the frequency, or even for the publicity of their prayers. It was solely 
the motive which prompted them which He scorned, and which He 
pronounced incompatible with true devotion. So with our children. 
At first, prayer must be with them formal and perfunctory—a certain 
set string of sentences, repeated at a certain time of each day in a 
certain subdued tone, and in a certain bodily position only employed at 
such times. So far good; and the child who complained that his 
breakfast did not taste right, because nurse was in such a hurry that 
she wouldn’t give him time to say his prayers, had at least got hold of 
one valuable idea—that a day begun without any reference to God 
will not bring comfort or happiness as its hours roll by. That is 
just what we should all like our children to believe. But that is 
passing from the form of prayer, deep down into its very spirit and 
essence. We know, having out of our own self-will proved it a 
hundred times, that without Him we can do nothing. We have to 
devise means, by which to bring home that same consciousness of entire 
dependence, to the heart of our little child. 

In most cases, the reverent repetition of the Lord’s prayer is all that 
is first attempted, and by degrees, we suppose, the usual “Bless dear 
papa and mamma,” &c., is added. Here comes in, we think, one of the 
most sacred and solemn offices of Christian motherhood. Even in 
this busy age, cannot we find time to go back over the day in the 
child’s memory? A few minutes will suffice to recall it all; and 
who ought so well to know every hour of it, as she whose whole 
life is mingled prayer and work for those whom God has given her 
to give back again to Him? Has the day flowed on smoothly, 
brightly, and without incident, as so many baby-days do? Is there 
no text at hand, which will make an appropriate baby-thanksgiving ? 
Has there been some petty occasion of strife, some small conflict of 
tiny claims and interests? There is an undoubted trespass to be 
forgiven, ere sleep closes the tired eyes, and an unquestionable reason 
for supplicating the same grace from Him who did neither strive nor 
cry. Has some childish “accident” brought about a few moments of 
suffering and a flood of tears? His care can be acknowledged, whose 
eye marks even the unfledged sparrow, as it flutters in its first attempts 
to leave its tiny nest. And so, each day might be made the means of 
linking the child consciously with the living, loving, ever-present Father 
in heaven, and its prayers become, not the glib repetition of prescribed 
forms, but a real talking to the Lord God in the cool of the day. 

The writer well remembers, when a child, being taken to hear a very 
celebrated London minister. Some special occasion—it may have been 
an anniversary—had brought together a large crowd, and this of itself 
has always a distracting influence, upon even well-regulated juvenile 
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habits of devotion. But the examination of strange faces and new 
bonnets was summarily brought to an end. The minister, a father, of 
course—or such a prayer would have hardly framed itself on the lips 
of the most prayerful of men—was supplicating for the “boys and girls 
at school every day, who find their companions disagreeable and their 
lessons hard.” Further wandering was impossible, as (in words that we 
cannot recall, though their influence, thank God, is with us to this day) 
he went on to ask that they might take God with them every day into 
their class, and find for themselves that He was a very present help in 
time of trouble. The writer went home, in silence, wondering whether 
it was possible for a living God to take the place of a dead mother, and 
if the difficulties of grammar and rule-of-three could be solved with 
His supplemental aid. On Monday, the new prescription was put 
to the proof; and it may be called fanaticism or what you will, but the 
crooked did become straight, and the rough places did become plain, in 
a fashion which had never, till that day, been known or believed to be 
possible. In this case, it settled for ever the question, very perplexing 
to many honest, earnest children—lIs there really a God who hears and 
answers prayer? One such experience (and it is fully within the reach 
of any mother) will decide that moot-point for ever. 

The vague generalities under which God is too often represented to 
the minds of children have, we venture to think, much to do with the 
difficulty they so often find, in realising for themselves the nature and 
value of prayer. It is not enough that prayer is known to be observed 
by both father and mother, and is understood to be believed by them 
to be the only mode of securing certain attainable and most desirable 
results. We doubt if the mere force of example ever made a praying 
child. But God is habitually referred to as if He were specially the 
Deity of the grown-up people, and it is difficult to comprehend how He 
can stoop to the small concerns of nursery life. The matter is scarcely 
mended by the manner in which the Saviour is often mentioned— 
dragged in (if we may be pardoned for the seeming irreverence) to 
supplement what is wanting in God, and made, by the fact of His 
taking little children up into His arms and blessing them, the missing 
link between the Great Father and the little nursling. As a child once 
said to us, “It seems such a come-down for Him to bother Himself 
with me!” Ah! yes, it is verily an exhibition of loving interest before 
which a mother’s love grows pale, and a manifestation of helpful pity 
which will leave no void, even in the yearning heart of a lonely child. 

But all the more because of the ease with which a belief in love and 
readiness to help, can be aroused in the trustful heart of children, it 
behoves us to be very careful that we do not misrepresent the Deity, nor 
(albeit unintentionally) augment the sense of distance which consciously 
separates them from their great Creator. The God of our children is 
not a duality, as our teaching too often tends to represent Him. We 
picture Christ to them in loving words as a little boy in a carpenter's 
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shop, at a small insignificant place of doubtful reputation. We speak 
of His subjection to both parents as a great example for them ; and 
possibly we describe Him as a child at school, learning from Jewish 
rabbis as other children, only singled out as a perfect pattern of 
unwearying assiduity. And we too often turn to God with a solemnity 
and lowering of tone, which is of itself calculated to destroy the force 
of Christ’s own declaration, brief and emphatic, “I and the Father are 
one.” If He be in very deed the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of His person, then verily is the God of our children 
a God at hand, and not afar off ; and the Elder Brother is not one whit 
nearer or more interested in their little lives, than the Father on whose 
promise we ourselves rest—“ I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after 
thee.” The close and intimate relation He sustains to children neither 
began nor ended, nor was it in any way intensified or altered by, Christ’s 
life of thirty years as a Son in a human home. 

We must in few words indicate another thought in reference to the 
prayers of children. While we earnestly endeavour, by the careful 
incorporation of each day’s experiences into each day’s prayers, to 
prevent the lapsing of devotion into a mere perfunctory litany—spirit- 
less and profitless—we should anxiously train them into a realisation 
of the obligations of prayer. When they bring their many wants to 
us, they state them freely. To some, they expect and receive an 
immediate answer ; with others, they must exercise the grace of patience, 
and they soon come to recognise its necessity. Precisely similar is 
their attitude as daily supplicants to the Father, and it must lie with 
us to make them understand the higher through the lower. It is not 
enough that they should ask protection and help; that is only half 
work, which in spiritual things means no result at all. They must be 
led to rely, more firmly than they do even upon our promises, on the 
certainty of answers from Him; on His protection crowning the sensible 
use of right means ; on His assistance bringing to safe issue what baby 
endeavours only could not achieve. It were surely easier, safer, wiser, 
more blessed for them as well as for ourselves, if we trained them, from 
the very earliest dawn of spiritual intelligence, to apprehend that there 
is within their grasp, a power of asking, growing with exercise, and 
deepening in influence with widening experience, coequal only with an 
omnipotence of giving, whose only bound and limit is the necessary 
difference between creature and Creator—“ according to His will.” 

But this kind also goeth not out but by prayer and fasting,—such 
prayer as once, while Jacob was in agony about his children, made him 
wrestle night-long with an intensity of supplication of which his halting 
step bore evidence to the brink of the grave,—such prayer, let us add, 
as the supplication of the pleading Saviour, that comes so near to the 
heart. of all true parents,—“I pray . . . for them which Thou hast 
given Me, for they are Thine.” 

MinniE B. Martin. 
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CURRENT WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
ALLIANCE. 


1. MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Previous to its adjournment, the Council that met in Philadelphia, last year, 
appointed the customary “Committee of Arrangements” for the next meeting. 
This Committee, having to attend to every matter which may concern the 
efficiency or comfort of the Council, thus takes the place of an “ Executive 
Committee,” and has all the powers and duties usually entrusted to such. 

The Committee met for the first time on Tuesday, 16th August, in Belfast, on 
a call issued by Rev. Dr. Knox, its chairman, and was attended by representative 
brethren from different localities. 

Having been opened with prayer, and Rev. Drs. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, and 
Mathews, of Quebec, who were present, chosen as Secretaries, the Committee was 
enlarged by the election of a considerable number of new members. A sub- 
committee on the programme was then appointed, with the Rev. Dr. Watts, of 
Belfast, as chairman. 

The Committee then considered the question of the period at which the third 
Council should be held ; and after deliberation, and having in view the conveni- 
ence of brethren in all parts, resolved, “ That the third Tuesday of June, 1884, 
would be most suitable,” and decided accordingly. It was also agreed that the 
sessions should commence on the forenoon of that day; the Council being, as 
hitherto, opened with a sermon ; this to be followed by the organising meeting ; 
while the evening should be reserved for a social reception. 

Learning from experience, the Committee resolved to recommend that there 
should be but two sessions each day; one lasting from 10.30 a.m. to about 4 P.M., 
to be occupied with the general work of the Council ; the other lasting from 7 to 
10 each evening, to be devoted, as far as possible, to addresses to the public. By 
this arrangement, the different Committees will be able to meet without discom- 
fort in the mornings, while a measure of social intercourse will be rendered pos- 
sible between hosts and guests, The latter object will be still further promoted by 
an arrangement for the delegates dining together, not every day, but on several 
occasions ; while the Saturday will be altogether free from business, and may pro- 
bably be devoted to a pleasure excursion to the famous Giant’s Causeway. The 
Council will close with a farewell meeting on the evening of the second Friday. 

In connection with the work of the Programme Committee, some resolutions 
were adopted which, it is expected, will be of service. It was agreed, for instance, 
that ordinarily the Committees appointed in Philadelphia should give in their 
reports on successive days, and that the papers and discussions of each day 
should be connected with the subject of the report. This, it is hoped, will lead 
to an exhaustive consideration of a number of important questions. 

To secure that these reports shall be deliberately considered, the Committee 
resolved, That all reports to be presented to the Council shall be forwarded to the 
clerks by 1st January, 1884, that they may be printed and distributed among the 
expected delegates at least two months before the meeting of Council. The 
chairmen of these different Committees will, it is hoped, bear this in mind. 

In reference to papers that may be read to the Council, the Committee resolved, 
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that each writer should have twenty minutes in which to read or give the sub. 
stance of his paper ; while, if desired, an amount of matter not exceeding one-half 
more than was read would be printed in the “ Proceedings”—the limitation of 
quantity being, however, absolute, in order to prevent the volume of “ Proceed- 
ings” from swelling out to an immoderate bulk. A second speaker or writer will 
be appointed to follow on the same subject in an address not to exceed ten minutes ; 
five-minute speeches may then be delivered by members of the Council, the open- 
ing writer having the privilege, if desired, of a five-minutes’ reply—the whole 
time set apart for each discussion being one hour, unless the Council should by a 
special vote determine otherwise. The Clerks were instructed to use their utmost 
diligence to have in their hands, by Ist January, 1884, the papers to be read, with 
a view to their being printed and revised by their writers, previous to the assem- 
bling of the Council. Considering the great distances at which writers reside, this 
date will be seen to be not unreasonably early. 

If brethren who may agree to prepare papers for the Council will kindly aid 
the Clerks in this matter, considerable time and money will be saved to the Com- 
mittee, while it may be practicable to have the “ Proceedings” out very shortly 
after the Council adjourns. 

Some conversation took place on the question of the Presiding Officer. It 
was suggested that, as hitherto, there should be a separate Chairman for each 
session. It was also suggested to have a Chairman for each session, with two 
permanent Assessors or Vice-Chairmen; and it was further suggested that 
there should be but one Chairman to preside at all the meetings of the Council. 
It was finally agreed that, as a Report will be received from a Committee on 
Forms and Procedure, in which this question of the Presiding Officer must be 
considered, no resolution should be made at the present meeting. 

The Committee of an Alliance which represents so largely the Presbyterian 
Churches on both sides of the Atlantic, and which so lately held its great meeting 
at Philadelphia, felt that it ought not to adjourn without some reference to the 
recent attempt on the life of the President of the United States, in reference to 
whose recovery disquieting intelligence had recently been received. The deepest 
sympathy was expressed by every member present with the stricken President 
and his afflicted family, as well as with the nation whose Chief Magistrate has 
been so cruelly attacked ; and the Rev. Drs. Knox, Blaikie, and Mathews were 
appointed to forward to Mrs. Garfield, in name of the Committee, a letter expres- 
sive of the feelings of the Alliance. 

The Committee then adjourned to meet on the call of the Chairman, and was 
closed with prayer. G. D. M. 


2. CoMMITTEE ON CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Txis Committee has now completed the scheme for raising £12,000 to augment 
the salaries of the Waldensian Pastors. The following letter was sent, through 
the Rev. Dr. W. Robertson, to the Synod of the Waldensian Church, and the 
gift presented to the Synod was received at its September meeting with lively 
gratitude :— 

“Dear BrReTHREN,—It is already known to you that, two years ago, a move- 
ment was set on fovt in this country on behalf of the pastors and professors of 


your venerable Church. A deep and warm sympathy has always been felt, espe- 
cially by the Presbyterian Churches of Britain and America, in the struggles and 
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witness which you have been privileged to bear in testimony of your adherence 
to evangelical truth. The unparalleled persecutions and sufferings of your 
ancient Church have long touched the hearts and called forth the sympathies of 
our people, and have led them to magnify the grace of God in you, by which you 
have been made strong to labour for Christ, and to hold forth the Word of Life 
in your much-loved valleys. 

“ An earnest desire has animated the friends of the Waldenses to contribute 
in some way towards the comfort of those who, in your remote hill country, and 
amidst many difficult surroundings, have sought to discharge the sacred duties of 
the ministry among their own people, and of late years to enter upon a widespread 
system of evangelistic effort throughout the Italian Peninsula. Those who aimed 
at the fulfilment of this purpose set before them the raising of a capital sum of 
£12,000, to provide an addition to the stipends of the twenty-two pastors and 
professors in the Valleys. It is with profound thankfulness to God that we are 
in circumstances to intimate to your Synod that the object in view has been 
attained, and that we are prepared to hand over to your Church, in such way and 
to such parties as your Synod may formally direct, this capital sum, the interest 
of which is to be applied in the way we have indicated. 

“Tt may be interesting to you to know briefly the origin and history of the 
movement. It may be said to be one of the practical results of the first meeting 
of the Presbyterian Council which took place in the city of Edinburgh in 1877 ; 
for, to the Continental Committee of that Council, of which we have the honour 
to be the joint-conveners and secretary, much of the success which has attended 
our efforts may be directly traced. It is right, however, to say that the sugges- 
tion to raise a capital sum for the purposes stated proceeded from a Christian 
lady whose heart has long followed with interest the story of the Waldensian 
Church, and who, indeed, is forward in every good work. The name of Mrs, 
Thompson, Beeslack, is not unknown to you. Her knowledge of your Church’s 
necessities and claims led her to confer with the Rev. Dr. Robertson, of Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh, as to her feeling and desire in the matter; and you need 
hardly be told that anything contributing to the comfort and strength, of your 
Church met with a warm welcome and response from this venerable minister of 
the Gospel. At the request of the Continental Committee of the Presbyterian 
Council, Dr. Robertson prepared an appeal to be issued on the subject. The 
movement was cordially approved by very many whose names are familiar to you 
as friends of the cause of truth in Italy; and while all have entered into the 
spirit of the enterprise with zeal and interest, it is only due to the Rev. Dr. 
William G. Blaikie, Professor in the New College, Edinburgh, and the Rev. 
David K. Guthrie, son of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Guthrie, a name as much 
loved and honoured by you as by ourselves, to say that they took a specially 
active part in the needful efforts to secure success, It is only due to the women 
of Scotland to say that a sum of above £2000 was raised by a bazaar, to which 
contributions from your country were not awanting, and in the management of 
which the names of Mrs. W. J. Ford and Miss C. Guthrie ought to be recorded 
and remembered. ‘To you, as to us, it cannot fail to be a subject of congratula- 
tion and thankfulness that the Presbyterian Churches of Britain and America, 
their richer and poorer members alike, and notably the Sabbath schools of both, 
have cordially united in support of this movement; and further, that while to 
them mainly its success is due, friends of the Church of England have not been 
wanting in their sympathy and aid. 

“In completing the effort, and conveying to you its results, we desire to do so 
in the name of the Presbyterian Council, and to express the earnest and ever- 
deepening interest with which we regard the efforts and progress of your vener- 
able Church, and our cordial hope and prayer that God may continue to bless and 
strengthen your pastors and professors, missionaries and evangelists, in the great 
work of spreading the knowledge of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ throughout the kingdom of Italy. 
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“ May we not even venture to appeal to the people of the Valleys, who owe so 
much to your Church in its faithful devotion to its great Head, to make increased 
efforts to promote the temporal comfort of those who labour among them, more 
worthy of the love and devotion which their pastors so unsparingly give to the 
highest interests of their people ? 

“We commend you to God and to the Word of His grace, which is able to 
build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are sancti- 
fied.— We are, dear brethren, your faithful servants in the Lord, 


Joint-Conveners 
Jas. A. CAMPBELL, j : ; 
D. Mactacan, of the Continental Committee of the 


Presbyterian Council. 
Witiam Gigs, Secretary of the Committee. 
EDINBURGH, 29th August, 1881. 


3. COMMUNICATION TO THE CECUMENICAL WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


In conformity with the instructions of the Philadelphia Council, the clerks 
forwarded to the Gicumenical Wesleyan Conference the following letter. It 
was presented, at the request of the clerks, by the Rev. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes of 
London. 


To the Members of the @cwmenical Wesleyan Conference, to meet in London, 
September, 1881. 


“Rev. FatHers AND BretHren,—At a meeting of the Council of the ‘ Alliance 
of Reformed Churches throughout the World, holding the Presbyterian System,’ 
which took place at Philadelphia, U.S.A., last September, it was remitted to us, 
as clerks of the Council, to convey to you its brotherly salutations, and to express 
its very deep interest in the movement on which you are embarked, bearing as it 
does so close a resemblance to our own Alliance. 

“We have much pleasure in assuring you that among the many Churches 
throughout the world embraced in our Alliance, there prevails a very profound 
appreciation of the great spiritual work with which the name of Methodism is 
associated, as well as a grateful sense of the beneficial influence which indirectly 
that work has exerted on other Churches. We most cordially wish success to 
your present movement ; and we hope that your experience of its benefits, both in 
facilitating brotherly fellowship, and in giving an impulse to the work of the 
Lord over the world, will not be inferior to that which it has been our privilege 
to have. 

“In forming our Alliance, we recorded our purpose to make ‘no change on 
our fraternal relations to other Churches, but to be ready as heretofore to join 
with them in Christian fellowship and in advancing the cause of the Redeemer, 
on the general principle maintained and taught in the Reformed Confessions, 
that the Church of God on earth, though composed of many members, is one 
body in the communion of the Holy Ghost, of which body Christ is the Supreme 
Head, and the Scriptures alone the infallible law.’ 

“ Permit us, in conclusion, to give expression to the desire which we know 
animates many of our brethren, that these cecumenical confederations may one 
day have a wider scope, and may lead ultimately to closer relations among 
Christian Churches that, however separated otherwise, are near each other in 
their faith, their spirit, and their aims. 

“Tn the fellowship and service of our common Lord, we remain, 
“ Rev. FatHers AND BRETHREN, 
“In name and by appointment of the Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World, holding the Presbyterian System, 
W. G. Briarxtz, Edinburgh, )} , 
G. D. Martuews, Quebec. f Clerks of Council. 
BEtFast, 16th August, 1881. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


Tae CcumentcaL Mernopist ConFERENCE.—The Methodists have followed 
the example of the Reformed or Presbyterian Churches, and constituted an 
(Ecumenical Alliance and Conference. We gladly and gratefully acknowledge 
this testimony to the propriety of the movement in which we had the honour to 
take the lead. We believe it to be, in both cases, a step agreeable to the will of 
the Great Head of the Church, advantageous for the Churches embraced in the 
respective confederations, edifying as a spectacle to the world, and fitted to lead 
on to further developments of the spirit of union. With the Methodists we have 
a great deal in common, and we do not see that there is any cause to despair of 
closer relations between us and them. Our opinion, however, is, that it would be 
unwise to press any such measure at once ; rather let the cecumenical spirit be 
developed and ripened through these denominational alliances ; and as increase of 
appetite will grow by what it feeds on, we shall see wider cecumenical conceptions 
started, and, with God’s blessing, realised in the future. With all our heart we 
welcome our cecumenical sister. Her name is rather a hard one, and we wonder 
whether the public will get used to it. For ourselves, we find it rather difficult 
to accustom the world to ours. ‘“ Pan-presbyterian” was never our title, and 
never will be. Our official designation is, ‘The Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian system ;” and the usual designa- 
tion of our public Assembly is, “‘ The General Council,” or, “General Presbyterian 
Council.” We are aware that the term Presbyterian is little used among the 
Reformed Churches of the Continent, and therefore we are anxious, from time to 
time, to give prominence to the word “ Reformed,” which, in its restricted 
technical sense, more properly denotes the Churches in our union. 

The Methodists are a very wise and practical people, and having committed 
themselves to this movement, they will doubtless consider what is necessary to 
carry it on, and make suitable provision accordingly. And though Presbyterians 
have been slow in making such arrangements, they must now feel the necessity of 
being prompt and earnest in this matter. As they have engaged a stated secre- 
tary, the furnishing of a small but regular income becomes indispensable. The 
Catholic Presbyterian is on an independent footing, and only seeks, in return 
for its efforts to promote the cause, a reasonable amount of effort to promote 
its circulation. As we write these lines, the postman hands us a letter from 
the backwoods of Australia, in which an enthusiastic writer expresses his belief 
that our journal when known will be welcomed among the scattered farmers of 
his locality. There is, no doubt, a need for division of labour in the Christian 
Churches ; all cannot be expected to throw themselves into every cause ; but the 
promotion of Christian union and brotherly fellowship is really a great and 
most Christian duty, and every Christian man and woman is bound to do some- 
thing in the cause. 

“Facts NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” — Under this head, a paper has been in circula- 
tion in the West Highlands of Scotland, advocating the Scotch Episcopal Church, 
and ending with an appeal to its people to support and extend it by all the means in 
their power. The first fact not generally known is that “the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland was once the Established Church of the country.” Where is this not gener- 
ally known? Not only is this fact generally known, but it is also generally known 
that the Episcopal was a cruel, intolerant, most persecuting Church: that the 
brutal horrors of the twenty-eight years’ “killing time” were carried on under 
its auspices; that to serve its ends Claverhouse and his dragoons scoured the 
country, and haling men and women, plundered, imprisoned, tortured, drowned, 
and hanged them in a way outrageous and revolting to every Christian mind. 
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Another “fact” which we own is not generally known is, that in 1690, ‘ King 
William ITIL set up a new Protestant Society, which he called ‘The Church of 
Scotland.’” So there was no Protestant Church before William III.! John 
Knox is a myth; Andrew Melville a devout imagination ; Alexander Henderson 
a dream ; it is an utter blunder that Knox was a disciple of Calvin, or that he 
set up a Church in Scotland whose polity was derived from the Bible, and 
included no prelate! The writer of the paper is nearer the truth when he says 
that it is “not generally known” that the Disestablished Church “ provided for 
the continuance of the Episcopal succession in the Apostolic Ministry.” It is 
generally known, among Presbyterians at least, that the canons of the Church 
were grossly violated in connection with the Episcopal succession ; that. some of 
the bishops never had any but Presbyterian baptism, and others never had any 
but Presbyterian ordination ; and yet it was pretended that the apostolic virtue 
passed unimpaired through men in whose case there had been so gross a violation 
of canonical order. Further, it is a mistake to suppose that it is “not generally 
known” that the Scotch Episcopal Church is different from the Church of Eng- 
land. Why was Sir William Dunbar excommunicated by “ We, William” of 
Aberdeen? Why did Mr. Drummond of Edinburgh sever himself from the 
Scotch Church? It is perfectly well known that the Scotch is a different Church. 
But is that a thing to glory in? Is not the true Church one? Is it not a draw- 
back, therefore, to a body that “it is a distinct Church, with its own bishops, 
laws, liturgy,” &c. How can you, in one breath, maintain the catholicity of 
the true Church, yet glory in the fact that you are a perfectly independent 
body ? 

There is something very mean in this paper. The Scotch Episcopal Church, 
by a remarkable combination of social causes, has proselytising advantages in 
Scotland at the present day of unexampled value and force. She is in a position 
in which she cannot but make progress,—not in virtue of her merits, but often 


in spite of her demerits. Yet not content with these wonderful advantages, one 
of her people must resort to miserable statements like that which we have 
referred to, for proselytising purposes. If such appeals are successful, it would 
be interesting to know something of the intellectual and moral calibre of the 
individuals who are drawn, by such means, to her pale. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


New York, 15th August, 1881. 
Our branch of the Presbyterian family having a membership of 581,401 and a 
ministry numbering 5086 is probably the largest Presbyterian body in the world. 
The Alliance which is represented by The Catholic Presbyterian, brings the various 
members of this great and widely-scattered family into such fellowship, that it is 
interesting to them to learn the actual condition and progress of the most numer- 
ous section of this great household of faith. "When the Annual Minutes contain- 
ing the proceedings of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America are published, it is the custom of its Stated Clerk, now 
the Rev. E. F. Hatfield, D.D., to prepare and publish a complete summary of the 
reports from the Synods, Presbyteries and Churches, and you could not in shorter 
compass present this Church to its sister Churches than by inserting in full this 
instructive table. 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS. 

1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
SS a 36 37 37 38 38 38 
Presbyteries, . . . . 172 175 178 179 177 177 
Candidates... . . . . 705 672 636 614 600 622 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXXIV. x 
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1876. 1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. 1881, 


Licentiates,. . . + - 324 321 331 306 294 301 
Ministers, . . ... 4,744 4,801 4,901 4,938 5,044 5,086 
Licensures,. . . =. + 159 152 178 137 152 157 
Ordination, ... . 137 133 157 142 158 144 
Installations, . . . . 255 240 239 285 377 286 
Pas. Dissolutions,. . . 253 224 201 218 251 242 
Ministers received, . . 53 59 49 58 46 68 
Ministers dismissed,. . 27 32 21 17 23 32 
Ministers deceased, . . 85 97 79 97 76 108 
Churches, Ea 5,077 5,153 5,269 5,412 5,489 5,598 
» organised, . . 113 106 164 160 159 90 
» dissolved, . . 58 53 47 36 48 , 56 
» received, .. 3 2 6 5 3 8 
» dismissed, . . 6 2 2 1 1 0 
Added on examination, . 48,240 438,068 32,277 29,196 26,838 25,344 
” certificate,. . 22,493 20,702 21,683 20,623 22,148 21,635 
Communicants, . . . 535,210 557,674 567,855 574,486 578,671 581,401 
Baptisms: adults, . . 15,753 15,263 11,610 10,018 9,232 8,174 
» infants, . . 18987 18,092 19,226 18,501 18,960 17,489 
Sunday-school members, 555,347 581,606 599,882 614,774 631,952 633,564 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Home Missions, . . . $314,693 $393,294 $383,434 $390,685 $429,769 $456,098 
Foreign Missions,. . . 399,767 418,379 370,772 381,658 420,427 475,626 
Education, . . . . . 81,182 135,656 95,847 82,585 109,066 190,790 
Publication, . . . . 36,945 33,645 30,881 29,715 27,688 33,015 
Church Erection,. . . 76,335 120,932 97,565 124477 151,815 158,281 
Relief Fund, ... . 60,845 53,851 52,268 57,328 57,780 68,454 
Breogmen, . . « « + 39,810 43,016 43,583 43,960 48,497 69,097 
Sustentation, . ... 33,421 23,956 19,946 17,739 20,849 21,570 
General Assembly, . . 33,498 33,863 40,452 40,823 42,044 43,028 
Congregational, . . . 6,633,577 6,273,218 6,333,659 6,311,768 6,098,150 6,338,579 
Miscellaneous,. . . . 1,100,150 765,551 813,649 770,635 954,943 817,744 


—————— ee 


Total, . . . . . $8,810,223 8,295,361 8,281,956 8,260,013 8,351,028 8,674,291 
Epwin F. Harriexp, Stated Clerk. 


These figures are not estimates. Each church reports to its Presbytery, and 
the Presbyteries report through the Synods to the General Assembly, suitable 
schedules being furnished to them for the purpose, so that the returns are accurately 
made, It must be, that out of 5598 churches some will make no report, not- 
withstanding the utmost diligence employed by the Presbytery to secure the 
desired returns. But such churches are for the most part very feeble in numbers, 
without pastors, and having little more than a name to live. In such a country 
as this, there must be many such churches, But their failure is of no perceptible 
influence on the great aggregate embodied in the summary above. Indeed, the 
more we have of these feeble churches with no means to sustain the ordinances 
of religion, the more remarkable is the average of contributions to religious 
objects by the people. 

There are some facts in this year’s report, to which attention ought to be 
specially directed. We are accustomed to look at the growth in numbers as the 
decisive test of the prosperity of our communion. In some aspects of the case 
it is a proper test. There are not a few among our intelligent and thoughtful 
ministers, who insist publicly as well as privately, that the steady decline in the 
number of members received from year to year on examination, does not indicate 
a decline in the spirituality of the Church. They find in the increased activities 
of the Church in its organised benevolence, the growth of its missions to the 
heathen, and especially its work in what we call Home Missions, the best 
evidence that the Church is going forward. The number received on examina- 
tion shows the progress which the Church makes in bringing the world into its 
embrace, Men may not be converted from sin and brought into the Church, 
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while yet the Church may be going forward in its duty to God and the world. 
But in America we have had revivals of religion from time to time, when 
numerous accessions have been made to the Church, and we have come to regard 
such accessions as the evidence of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
The absence of these special revivals for a series of years is like a protracted 
famine. This is an evil undoubtedly. No good reason can be given why these 
accessions should not be constant, if not uniform. And in some individual 
churches they are nearly perennial, 

I look upon the decline in the number of new members as a positive sign of a 
decline of that spiritual life which ought to distinguish the Church of Christ. 
It is vain to off-set our pecuniary contributions. The growth of worldliness, 
the increase of wealth, the haste to be rich, the vastly augmented opportunities 
of making money, not to speak of the growing political struggles which absorb 
the energies of our people,—all these things tend to engross the mind and heart of 
the Church. We are a “peculiar people,” there is no doubt of that. We 
represent the spirit of the age perhaps as thoroughly as any other part of the 
world may be said to exhibit it at the present moment. And the grand feature 
of our life is the struggle for aggrandisement. It was always a characteristic of 
the human race everywhere. It never had a more marked development than it 
has in this country now. 

But if we are seeking wealth inordinately, the grace of giving is cultivated, 
and the treasuries of our various schemes of Christian benevolence are well 
supplied. Please to look at the table again, Read the successive columns of 
contributions. There are our boards, as we call them, more than we need, more 
than we ought to have, more than any Church requires to do efficiently all that 
is laid upon its hands. No less than seven are there presented, and at its last 
meeting the General Assembly created another, to take care for the cause of 
temperance. This is multiplying agencies, making the expense of collecting and 
disbursing far greater than is necessary. But observe the aggregate. The 
‘‘ Congregational” line includes what is given by the people for the support of 
the Gospel in the individual church. The “ Miscellaneous” refers to contributions 
to the Bible, Tract, and other societies not under the control of the Assembly. 
And the total is $8,674,291. This sum divided by the number of members gives 
about fifteen dollars, or three pounds, or seventy-five francs, as the average 
contribution of each communicant in the whole Church. It is quite probable 
that some bodies of Christians with a smaller membership, or with a membership 
more uniformly well endowed with means, may show a larger sum as the average 
contribution. But when you consider the vast area over which our members are 
distributed, and the greater number of very destitute congregations we must have 
in our new settlements, you will find that this is a very large sum to be set apart 
by them for the service of God. 

The number of our large givers has latterly been reduced by the death of such 
men as John ©. Green, James Brown, James Lenox, and Alexander Stuart. 
Their places have not yet been filled by men of equal] ability and the same 
benevolence. But they will be. We have some of the same kind left. And 
there is no fear for the future. 

It would be very interesting to the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian to have 
a similar table of the present condition of each of the other Presbyterian Churches 
in the United States. But it is out of my power at present to give the same 
details, The Southern Church will give a good account of itself, and will show 
that it is making decided progress, We have more Presbyterian denominations, 
by several, than we need ; and it would puzzle the keenest divine among us, to 
give any good reason why some of them maintain a separate existence. Perhaps 
the mollifying influence of the Alliance may be also unifying. Kindred drops 
when touching mingle into one. And as many of the saints looked forward with 
strong hopes to the time when the sundered Church of the north would be 
re-united, and rejoiced with joy unspeakable when the consummation was 
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achieved, so now they long for the coming of that good time when there shall be 
but one great Presbyterian family in the United States. It could be readily 
divided by geographical lines for the greater efficiency of home work, but the 
bonds of union would be maintained, and the power of the Church, as a whole, on 
the future of this country vastly augmented. But this result is not anticipated 
as in the near future, and they who are longing for it, and believing that it will 
one day come, are quite likely to die without the sight. 

It is a noteworthy fact that this Presbyterian community of churches is sub- 
stantially homogeneous and orthodox. There is no newspaper in any one of these 
branches of the church that teaches any doctrine inconsistent with the Confession 
of Faith, and there are no Presbyteries in which lax views of Divine truth are 
held. This is not to say that we have no cases of erratic men giving trouble by 
their erroneous teaching. But they are rarely met, and are firmly dealt with. 
Remarks in one of our Reviews that were feared to be indicative of weakening on 
the subject of inspiration, immediately called out criticism and explanation ; 
showing a becoming jealousy in the Church for the honour and integrity of the 
faith. And since the reunion of the Presbyterian Church, the tendency to 
uniformity of doctrinal sentiment has been constant. 

Writing in the middle of August, when there is an unusual stagnation in 
ecclesiastical matters, and intense activity in the out-of-door religious work by the 
sea-side and in the shade of forest trees, I have few items of interest to send. 
You will, in an earlier number, have recorded the death of our dear friend Pastor 
Fisch, of Paris, that beloved friend of God and man. He was your guest at the 
same time that I enjoyed your generous hospitality in 1877. Too soon for us and 
his work in France, it seems to mortal minds—not too soon for him—he is called 
to his rest and crown! How much he was to France! We loved him in 
America. I love to think of loving him in heaven. 
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SCOTLAND. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES.—There seems to be something peculiarly stormy in 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere at present. Not long ago the Bishop of Rochester, 
when preaching in a ritualistic church, found himself all at once in the midst of a 
tumult, and did not get away from the place without some marks of mob- 
displeasure. At an Episcopal church in London, the other day, on the festival of 
a saint, there seems to have been a regular battle at the close of the service. 
We learn from the pages of the Guardian, that Mr. OC. muttered “thief” in 
passing Mr. 8., whereupon the latter dealt the former a heavy blow upon the side 
of the head. The ritualists rushed to the rescue, and “a fight followed,” in which 
a stick and an umbrella were freely used. Mr. S. struck out vigorously, and lost 
his hat in the encounter. Unhappily, the bad example has been followed in 
Scotland, and the Free Church Presbytery of Glasgow has had several sederunts 
in connection with a riotous meeting—not on a Sunday or a saint’s day, however 
—in a Gaelic congregation under their care. It is very sad and disgraceful ; 
but, after all, it is nothing like what we read of at Alexandria and Antioch and 
Constantinople, in what some among us call the ages of faith and purity. The 
Presbyterians at least take some real action in the way of discipline, and the man 
who made an assault in Glasgow was fined in the Police Court. 

It is pointed out in a letter in the United Presbyterian Record that during the 
last three decades the membership in that Church has failed to increase at the 
rate of the population of the country. To have kept pace with the growth of 
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the population since 1860, it should now have had a membership larger by 
10,000 than it has. But statistics of this sort are very uncertain. For one 
thing, a great deal depends on the stringency, or the laxity with which the purga- 
tion of communion rolls is carried on. In fact, it is a subject greatly needing 
discussion—on what principle communion rolls should be kept and returned. But 
we may add that, at a time like the present, decrease in a Church, instead of a 
sign of decline and feebleness, may, on the contrary, be a sign that it is retain- 
ing, at whatever cost, the spiritual forces which are sure to have their day of 
power and victory. The Church is never the weaker from the world taking its 
own out of it. 

The, United Presbyterians have found the best results in India from the 
Orphanages which, in the famine time, they were in a manner compelled to insti- 
tute, and which are now concentrated at Beawr. “To-day,” says one of the 
deputies who recently visited the missions in India, “the largest number, and 
as a rule the best of our Church members, are those who have been trained in 
the Orphanages. The same is to be said of the largest number, and, with few 
exceptions, the best of our native agents—evangelists, catechists, teachers, and 
Christian women, who are ready to be efficient helps in the Zenana Mission. 
The best element they have given to native society—it is thought, the likeliest to 
hold its own, and be aggressive—consists of the groups of native farmers, ‘ once 
inmates of orphan homes.’” An orphan is supported and educated at the cost of 
£5 a-year. 


ENGLAND. 


CuurcH oF ENnGLAND.—In an interesting contribution to the Guardian, the 
venerable Dr. Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff, father of the Anglican Episcopate, 
seems to make out that, by a change in the translation of Galatians ii. 16, for 
which only a doctrinal reason can be given, another than the Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith alone is introduced into the Revised New Testament. For 
the received version which reads “ Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ,” there has been substituted, 
“ Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law save through faith 
in Jesus Christ,” the old rendering, strengthened into “ but only,” being trans- 
ferred to the margin. The Bishop of Llandaff understands the passage as altered 
to mean, “ Works of law cannot justify ; but if a man has faith they can.” The 
change is the more notable as the Revisers have, e.g., turned the “save” of Luke 
iv. 26 into “ but only,” showing that the exact significance of ¢/ «7 or é&v uy (which 
Dr. Ollivant holds to be expressions of identical meaning—as from their render- 
ings the Revisers also do) is determined by the context, or the general drift, or 
the known views of the author. The whole question is elaborately discussed, 
and the learned prelate asserts “that the Revisers have in this particular made a 
great mistake,” 

The state of matters in the Church of England in regard to baptism is, if we 
are to trust the statements made, very unsatisfactory indeed. The incumbent of 
Upper Tooting—who has had “a ministry of forty-five years’ duration ”—points 
out that the Church of England requires in every case of baptism no less than 
three sponsors for the Christian training of the child ; yet ‘every parish priest,” 
he says, “must know that the cases are exceptional in which either parents or 
sponsors are communicants, or in which he may reasonably hope that they will 
give due heed to the child’s training.” In reference to large towns, Mr. Edge 
speaks of the “ promiscuous multitude of children” baptised to parents, perhaps 
hot baptised themselves, and living in utter heathenism. 

We have had many complaints as to American theological degrees for which, 
at least of late, there is little ground. But if we are to believe the statements 
tnade from various quarters, they are in a very unsatisfactory condition in regard 
to this matter in England. It seems the Primate has the right of conferring the 
degree of D.D., and his degrees are said to be: “‘descending in a shower,” not 
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merely for theological learning, but for services to the Church and the like. In 
the case of the ordinary Oxford degrees of D.D. and D.O.L. they “imply,” a 
writer in the Guardian affirms, “no merit but age and ability to pay the fees,” 
it is only in the rare cases in which they are conferred honoris causa that “ they 
mean anything.” These degrees are said to be taken largely merely “to dignify an 
official position,” or “by schoolmasters who trade on the ignorance of the public.” 

NonconFrorMists.—The Nonconformist,in a review of Canon Farrar’s “Christian 
Eschatology,” speaks of the views he opposes—views, such as are maintained in 
regard to future punishment by men like the Dean of Gloucester and Mr. Spurgeon 
—as having lost their hold of “ considerate and earnest people generally,” among 
whom, however, are not included the “general run of Church of England 
preachers,” nor, we suppose, the Methodist and Presbyterian clergy. They are 
heard in “most Congregational and Baptist pulpits only to be refuted and 
denounced.” The Canon, strongly as he thinks upon the subject, says that, if 
he were sure that our Lord taught the doctrine he objects to, he should at once 
accept it—and so, notwithstanding whatever difficulties, would all “faithful 
Christians.” The Nonconformist maintains that the moral sense must either not 
speak at all, “or it must not be liable to be overruled by another appeal.” 

Meruopists.—The Methodist CEcumenical Conference commenced its sittings 
at London, in the famous City Road Chapel, on the 7th September. It was 
opened with religious services. The devotions were conducted by Dr. Osborne, 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, and the eloquent Bishop Simpson of 
Philadelphia preached. Bishop Simpson took his text from John vi. 63. “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” Christ, he said, 
illustrated that saying in His own life ; and it is ever true. In all ages His 
words have been life and power. It was so in the case of Wesley. He would 
not speak of the progress of Methodism—that conference was the proof of it. It 
had not grown by the sword, or by the patronage of Governments, or by wealth, 
or by learning; but by a Divine power. He did not think their divisions were 
an unmixed evil; and, thank God, they had never divided upon doctrine. 
Methodist theology was the same everywhere. The sermon seems to have 
produced a great impression. It occupied an hour and a quarter in delivery ; 
and “ repeatedly,” says the Vonconformist, “there passed through the great con- 
gregation a movement of assent and satisfaction.” At the close of the sermon the 
delegates partook together of the Sacrament of the Supper. 

Some important and interesting statistical results were laid before the Con- 
ference. The entire membership of the different Methodist Churches amounts to 
4,762,944. There are 84,000 lay preachers, 59,000 schools, 577,000 teachers, 
and 4,500,000 scholars. The non-Episcopal Methodists have twice as many 
local preachers as the Episcopal—58,000 to 25,000—while the Episcopal Metho- 
dists have 23,000 itinerants and the non-Episcopal only about 9000. The 
membership of the Episcopal Churches is double that of the non-Episcopal, 
though that, we believe, is owing to the far better field presented to Methodists 
in America than in Great Britain. It was stated that the Methodist population 
of the world was probably 16 or 17 millions,—we should think 14 or 15 millions 
nearer the mark, Even at this lower computation, there must now be nearly as 
many Methodists as Anglicans, while at the beginning of last century we should 
think that among Protestant English-speaking people, the Anglicans would not 
be less than threefold as numerous as all other denominations taken together. 

Baptists.—The new Baptist Congo Mission meets with an encouraging recep- 
tion. One gentleman promises £120 a-year for the support of one of the new 
missionaries, and three other gentlemen gave each £120 for a missionary’s outfit 
and passage. A Staffordshire collier, who seems to be a Congo enthusiast, not- 
withstanding bad times and family sickness, sends £5 of savings from his Congo 
box. A scavenger sends £5, and a water-cress seller sends 5s., and so on. News 
has come from the Congo that a station has already been established at Isangila, 
and temporary buildings erected. 
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IRELAND. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY—NEW UNIVERSITY—EPISCOPAL CHURCH—-PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. Rozert Knox, D.D., Belfast. 


Tuts poor and long distracted country has taken a new departure during the last 
month. The Land Bill has become law. Having occupied the attention of 
Parliament, and indeed of the civilised world, for six months, it is at last on the 
statute-book. It remains to be seen how it will be received by the Irish people, 
and how it will tell on their future history. There are unmistakable signs that 
the majority receive it with gratitude as a boon. Many of the landlords, 
though it curtails their power, profess to receive it cordially, in the hope that it 
may lead to peace, contentment, habits of industry, and more cordial relations 
between them and their tenants, Even some of the dignitaries of the Romish 
Church exhort their followers to give it a fair trial, and speak of it as a valuable 
instalment of justice. As might be expected, the inexorable, irreconcilable faction 
who hate England with undying hatred, execrate the measure, as they would any 
measure, however beneficent, that would go to reconcile the Irish race to British 
rule, These men profess still to indulge the dream of self-government and 
ultimate severance from England. This measure intensifies their hatred, and so 
they have started on a new crusade of veiled rebellion, and will do their utmost 
to make the new law abortive. Happily, their numbers are rapidly diminishing. 
Land-leaguers are not all simpletons. The new law secures to them several solid 
benefits—security of tenure so long as the rent is paid; a fair rent according to 
the judgment of an independent court of law; and protection from any new 
impost for their own improvements, This puts the Irish farmer in a position he 
never occupied before. We are not without hope that henceforth he will be less 
inclined to listen to the inflammatory harangues of the unprincipled adventurer, 
and will settle down to make the most of his new position. But we want more 
in Ireland than an equitable adjustment of the relations between landlord and 
tenant. We are in sore need of a new liquor-law, that will free the whole of 
Ireland from Sunday traffic in strong drink,—I should rather say, giving my 
individual opinion, that will prohibit the traffic on every day of the week. It is 
not easy to break down the drinking customs of the people so long as temptations 
stare them in the face at every corner. Public opinion is maturing rapidly in 
favour of local option. This is the next great measure we demand from the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The Royal Irish University is slowly getting into shape. It has not been 
cordially received by any party. It is an admitted compromise, and is, perhaps, 
the best possible arrangement in a country so divided, and in which every sect 
watches with the utmost jealousy its own rights and claims. Itis an experiment, 
the results of which are observed with much anxiety by the best friends of higher 
education. The Queen’s Colleges in their brief history achieved a distinguished 
position among the educational institutions of Britain. They are now superseded. 
The new university dispenses with the necessity of residence of students and their 
attendance on public lectures, and offers the usual degrees in arts, law, and 
medicine to all and sundry (male and female) that meet the approval of an 
examining Board. There is a good deal of apprehension that the new arrange- 
ment will lower the standard of education and diminish the value of the degrees 
conferred. 

In Episcopal circles, the advocates of apostolic succession have been rudely 
shocked of late by one of the dignitaries of their own Church who gives up this 
fondly cherished dream, and rests the claim of prelacy on the low ground of con- 
venience. The peculiar claims of the clergy founded on apostolic succession have 
been put forward more prominently since disestablishment took place. The 
prestige of connection with a State Church having vanished, the clerical order 
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seem to feel it necessary to fall back on the peculiar sacredness and validity of 
their orders. That one of themselves should sneer at this claim is considered too 
bad, but he is only walking in the wake of the still higher scholarship of some 
of his brethren in England. 

The Presbyterian Church is agitated just now by two questions. One of these 
is the Sustentation Fund, which has been declining for some years past. There 
are various causes for this, such as the lower rate of interest on capital, the 
death of large givers, the general depression of trade, and a succession of bad 
harvests. An effort is being made to awaken fresh and more general interest in 
the fund, and to enlist on its behalf the sympathy of the whole Church, so that 
the equal dividend (to each minister) may be at least £100 a-year, in addition to 
congregational stipend. Considering the state of the country, both as to commerce 
and agriculture and the continual stream of emigration, the wonder is that the 
shrinkage of the fund has not been greater. The other question is that of instru- 
mental music in public worship. Your readers are aware that our last Assembly, 
after protracted discussion, prohibited such music in certain of its congregations, 
and remitted it to presbyteries to give effect to this prohibition. This has issued in 
an agitation for liberty. The opponents of instrumental aid in public praise and 
the advocates of liberty in this matter are now in direct conflict. The question 
has passed out of the region of Church authority, and is being discussed on its 
merits. Both parties appeal to Scripture, to the testimony of the Fathers, to the 
views of the Reformers and the Westminster divines, and to the rights of conscience. 
Whatever may be the issue of this conflict of opinion as regards the decision of 
the Supreme Court, there is no doubt that in the meantime it distracts the minds 
of the people from far higher and more important objects, and tells injuriously on 
the schemes of the Church. To those at a distance from our shores, it may well 
excite astonishment that so much strength and enthusiasm should have been 
expended on such a question for years, while God is calling us, as with trumpet- 
tongue, to the evangelisation of our native land. 


FRANCE. 
RECENT PROTESTANT LITERATURE. 
By Rev. H. J. Wuearcrort, B.D., Orleans. 


It would be difficult to give here even an incomplete idea of the new 
acquisitions lately made by our Protestant literature. At some future time a 
whole letter might with profit be devoted to this important subject—most 
important, for it may be fairly said that theology and religious literature 
worthy of the name, are almost solely in France limited to those of the Reformed 
Church. Still, attention may be called to two interesting works which have 
lately made their appearance. The first is a study on what the author believes 
to be one of the first of Christian Apologies—i.e., the ‘“ Octavius” of Minucius 
Felix. M. P. de Félice bears a well-known and honoured name, that of the 
learned and popular historian of our Church and its synodal institutions, and the 
work he has published shows an intimate knowledge of a most important subject; 
the contest between refined and scientific, though waning paganism, and the 
robust intellect of early Christian belief. M. de Félice places the “Octavius” earlier 
than the apologetic productions either of Tertullian or Cyprian, and fixes the 
date of this work in or about 155-56. This point once acquired, the writer 
enters into a detailed analysis of the dialogue between Cecilius the champion of 
paganism, and Octavius the Christian. The arguments of Cecilius are of especial 
interest, as being one of the most complete systematic expositions of pagan 
sophistry against Christianity. The conclusion of M. de Félice’s work contains 
an interesting and striking “rapprochement” between the argumentation of the 
“Octavius” and the combat carried on between the pseudo-paganism of the 
Romish Church during the Renaissance and the Fathers of the Reformation. 
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We have ventured merely to draw the attention of students to this very 
interesting work, without entering into a direct appreciation or criticism of the 
solutions offered by the writer, to some of the intricate questions which, 
necessarily, must arise from the treatment of such a subject. This book has 
been welcomed by the theological public of our Church as being a valuable 
contribution to its scientific literature, which, since the beginning of the century, 
has been too much indebted to German science to be really original. 

Most interesting also, in a different point of view, is a small book brought out 
from the dust of past centuries, and re-edited in an attractive form by Pasteur 
Dupin de St. André of Tours. We allude to the celebrated Taxes de la péni- 
tencerie romaine, the contents of which may be very easily surmised. It is a 
complete catalogue of all possible and impossible crimes with the corresponding 
taxes imposed by the Romish “ pénitencerie” as necessary to procure complete 
absolution. One word alone can characterise the impression produced by the 
perusal of this work ; it is one of unmitigated disgust. The “Taxes” is ex- 
tremely rare, and the contents of the work are sufficient to explain the disap- 
pearance of nearly all the original editions. This tariff of all imaginable forms 
of human corruption, this enumeration of absolutions which constituted a market- 
able value, furnished the enemies of Popery with a too-terrible weapon for the 
Roman curia not to do her best to ensure their concealment. A few copies 
have, however, remained as a monument of Romish depravity. M. Dupin de St. 
André, foreseeing that the genuineness of the reproduction would be certainly 
questioned, has taken care to have a photograph of the original frontispiece 
inserted. The Latin edition which M. Dupin has brought to light is a beauti- 
fully-preserved volume, published at Paris in 1520. These “Taxes,” preceded by 
a learned disquisition on the Roman “ Pénitencerie,” will be of the greatest use 
both to those who are in search of documentary evidence with regard to the 
practices of the Romish Church, and to those who want a powerful weapon for 
controversial purposes. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS—REVISION,. 


THE question of instruction in primary schools has recently come before the 
Legislative Assembly ; and though the matter is deferred for a time, it is gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged that enactments will be made which must gradually 
render the maintenance of distinctively Protestant schools an impossibility, 
except in particular instances, and these chiefly in large towns. In view of the 
coming régime, with its exclusion of religious teaching from elementary schools, 
the Churches are bethinking themselves of the means to be adopted in order to 
provide for the due religious training of the young. It is already seen that suit- 
able books, not yet in existence, must be specially prepared for the purpose, and 
that personal and persevering labour for the godly upbringing of the young will 
be required on the part of the pastors. For this purpose, too, both material and 
moral support must be provided, possibly by associations already in existence, 
such as the Society for Primary Instruction, or the Sunday-School Society, or by 
other associations to be founded with this special object in view. 

The recent visit of M. Réveillaud and Mr. Dodds, of the M‘All Mission in 
Paris, to the United States, has produced substantial proof of the interest taken 
by our American friends in the evangelisation of France. A wealthy American 
lady, Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, has distributed more than £3000 among various 
evangelical associations. The Protestant Society for Evangelisation and the 
Evangelical Society of France each receive £800; the Evangelical Society of 
Geneva, £600; the Sunday-School Society, nearly £400 ; the M‘AI! Mission and 
the Evangelical Home-Mission, each £200; while other societies have received 
smaller sums, 

Almost contemporaneously with the publication of the Revised New Testa- 
ment in English, the Bible Society of France has presented to French readers a 
revision of the whole of Osterwald’s well-known version. The revised New 
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Testament, indeed—the work of Pastor Ch. L. Frossard—has been before the 
world for some years, and has won its way to public favour. Its success induced 
the Directors of the Bible Society to bring out a similar revision of the Old 
Testament, by a number of scholarly theologians, specially appointed to the 
work, and known to be competent for the task. The aim of the revisers has 
been similar to that of the English and German revision-companies—to substitute 
modern for obsolete words and expressions ; to correct false or obscure render- 
ings; and generally to present to French readers, as nearly as possible, the 
exact meaning of the sacred Scriptures in the original, so far as this has been 
determined by sound Biblical criticism. The action of the French Churches 
in relation to this and other versions resembles the course generally followed in 
Britain and America. While they hasten to record their devout thanksgiving for 
the precious boon, and manifest the utmost readiness to benefit by improvements, 
there is little inclination to stamp any one work with a special mark of authority. 


K, 
GERMANY. 


STATE OF RELIGION—THE WUPPERTHAL FESTIVAL. 


A catm and careful survey of the present state of religion in Germany, as com- 
pared with what prevailed, say, thirty years ago, should make the friends of the 
Gospel devoutly thankful for the many indications of improvement. No one, 
indeed, can shut his eyes to the sad neglect of public worship so rampant in cities 
like Berlin, Hamburg, &c., or to the glaring desecration of the Sabbath, or, again, 
to the fact that there are still many professors of theology, notoriously unorthodox, 
poisoning the minds of those who are seeking to prepare themselves for the 
ministry of the Word. On the other hand, however, it is to be borne in mind 
that the number of orthodox professors has been increasing; that the number of 
theological students has recently risen from about 1700 to more than 2000; and 
that, whereas orthodox and evangelical ministers, a generation ago, formed but a 
small percentage, nearly two-thirds of the pastors may now be set down as evan- 
gelical. It is also to be noted, as a healthy sign, that in spite of jealous opposition, in 
certain districts, on the part of some with strong churchly ideas, laymen are 
realising their position and privileges as Christians, and are taking an active share 
in various kinds of evangelical work. 

The annual religious festival held at Barmen and Elberfeld, and named after 
the Wupperthal, the valley in which these two towns are situated, has recently 
been held. The series of meetings, lasting for more than a week, was not less 
interesting than that of former years, and may well be regarded as some indica- 
tion of the character and intensity of German religious life. The first day brought 
the annual meeting of the Rhenish-Westphalian Young Men’s Association. On 
the Sabbath following, a sermon was preached, and a gathering held, in connec- 
tion with the same Society. The Evangelical Union began its meetings on 
Monday, but its proceedings had to be continued on Tuesday also, The meeting 
of the Bible Society was likewise held on the Monday. It was pleasing to find, 
in spite of the strong and wide-spread anti-Jewish agitation in Germany, that 
another prominent feature of Tuesday was the annual reunion of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Society for the Conversion of the Jews. Perhaps the grandest 
meeting of the series took place on Wednesday, when the Rhenish Missionary 
Society held its anniversary in the forenoon, and eight missionaries were ordained 
for work in different parts of the world. After the solemn services, addresses 
were delivered by missionaries from China, Sumatra, and British India ; while 
reference was made to Africa by another speaker,—a fine specimen of a Christian 
merchant from that quarter of the world. In the evening, a concert of sacred 
music was given by two choral unions. Thursday forenoon was mainly 
occupied with a General Church Conference on “ Faith, the best philosophy of 
life ;” and later in the day came the annual meeting of the Westphalian Sunday- 
School Union, at which about 800 Sabbath-school teachers were present, the 
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subject chosen for conference being ‘‘The place that sin and grace should occupy 
in Sabbath-schvol teaching.” The leading event of Friday was a Conference of 
Pastors, when the chief subject of discussion was “ The Atonement, in its bearing 
on the preaching of salvation.” The Wupperthal Tract Society also held its 
annual meeting that day. Lastly, there was celebrated the annual festival of the 
Evangelical Society in behalf of Protestant Germans in America, On this 
occasion, several ministers were ordained for work in South America, 


HUNGARY. 
DISSEMINATION OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


One of the most hopeful and promising departments in which the Evangelical 
pastors of Hungary are now working with increased energy is the preparation 
and dissemination of interesting and healthy Christian literature. Painfully 
conscious of the sad fact, which presents itself in other countries also, that the 
secular press is actively poisoning the public mind with views and opinions which 
are at least negatively, if not even positively, antagonistic to the Christian faith, 
the more earnest among the Hungarian ministers are endeavouring to provide an 
antidote. With this object in view, a religious paper was started some years ago ; 
and it is gratifying to find that three new religious periodicals were set on foot 
during 1880, In addition to these agencies, missionary colportage has been 
prosecuted with increased vigour, and followed by an amount of success which 
warrants the expenditure of still further efforts. This distribution of Bibles, 
tracts, and religious books has been mainly carried on by agents of the Religious 
Tract Society of London, whose report for 1880 was recently published. The 
Society employs a band of twelve colporteurs ; but there are, besides, nearly fifty 
depots established throughout the country, chiefly in the houses of pastors, who 
thus become the instruments of supplying their own district and its neighbour- 
hood with healthy Christian literature. 

The reports of the colporteurs frequently record remarkable and encouraging 
cases. Thus, one whose sphere of labour isin Northern Hungary writes :—“ ‘This 
morning I met a very poor woman, feeble and infirm with age; she recognised 
me as the colporteur from whom, two years ago, she had purchased Gossner’s 
tract, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’ ‘Sir,’ she said to me, ‘you have 
proved a benefactor to me and to many. That precious tract has been my daily 
support and my best friend, and has been so constantly my study that I can 
repeat it by heart.’ So saying, she began, to my surprise, to repeat the tract 
word by word.” 

Another labourer says:—“I found in the home of an aged woman a tract, 
‘The Sinner’s Friend,’ which she had bought from me some years ago. A tract 
so well fingered and worn with constant use I have never seen. It was also tear- 
stained, and testified to the deep feeling it had called forth, and to the tear-drops 
stealing down these furrowed cheeks. Entering into conversation, the aged 
mother said—‘ That tract was my constant companion at my daughter’s sick bed, 
and many a precious word of consolation has it brought to us both. I have lent 
it about the entire neighbourhood, and it has proved to all a true friend.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—SUPPLY OF MINISTERS—-SUSTENTATION FUND. 
By the Rev. Rosert Steet, D.D., Sydney. 


Tue Presbyterian Church has shared in the general prosperity of this colony 
during the past year. The population of the colony has recently been ascertained 
to be about 750,000, and the city and suburbs of Sydney to be 220,000. Details 
with regard to the religion of the people are not yet made known, but they are 
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specified in the census papers. Presbyterians, however, are not more than one 
in ten of the population. Our ministers have, therefore, in all country districts, to 
embrace a very large area in their charge. In each of these districts there are three, 
and sometimes four ministers of the Church of England labouring. Our ministers 
cannot keep up so many services in the same place as they can, as they have to 
circulate over their whole district and hold services once a-fortnight, or even 
once in three weeks in such places, and give, as it is in some cases, a monthly 
service on the Sabbaths in some other station. In addition to this, they have 
week-day services in places which cannot be reached on Sundays. The latter are 
monthly or quarterly, as the distance varies, in the wide pastoral spheres of the 
colony. We have now some seventy charges, of which eighteen are in the city 
and suburbs of Sydney. During the past year and a-half we have had twelve 
settlements in new or vacant charges. In one of the Presbyteries to the south- 
west there were four contiguous charges vacant, covering a very large extent 
of country. Another adjacent to these was vacated afterwards. These have all 
been filled up by young ministers, three of whom were from Scotland, and two 
of our own licensing—all of them being Masters of Arts. We have made a good 
beginning in adding to our suburban charges. There is a rapid migration of 
people to the suburbs here, and new places have risen up requiring spiritual 
provision. A few more openings are waiting for supply when arrangements can 
be made for it, and when there are ministers suitable for the work. 

We find it very difficult to provide for our own wants in the ministry from 
young men in the colony. Though, during the years which have elapsed since our 
Union in 1865, we have licensed on an average one student a-year, yet that has 
not sufticed for our wants. Some of these have left the colony, some have not 
become ministers, and only about a-half of them went through the full university 
course. We have received from the Churches of the United Kingdom about 
twenty, who were commissioned to our Church since 1865, Of these, two died 
before they were received here; five left the colony, of whom, however, one 
returned to fill an important place ; the absolute gain from this source has thus 
not been above thirteen, not equal to one per year in the period already referred 
to in this sketch, Had it not been for ministers who arrived from other colonies, 
we could not have supplied our vacancies or extended our boundaries. This last 
source has, with some marked exceptions, not been so satisfactory as is to be 
desired. Those that shifted much in neighbouring colonies were not likely to 
make good settlements in this one, and a large number of them left again for 
other lands. Indeed, there is at present a feeling of uneasiness about the source 
of supply, and it will likely lead tosome mutual understanding at the next Inter- 
colonial Conference of Presbyterian Churches to be held in Sydney in 1882. The 
main sources of supply of efficient ministers are the Churches of the United 
Kingdom and our own students, For the latter we have a college in the univer- 
sity, the encouragement of scholarships, and an interim arrangement for teaching 
them theology. There is also a prospect of speedy settlement, and a minimum 
stipend of £300 a-year, with a manse. This supply is still short, and promises to 
be so for some time to come. Material attractions are great here for youth. We 
must, therefore, look to our mother-country for a good supply of earnest young 
preachers. We need well-educated, accomplished, and active ministers for our 
people in this colony. We prefer to get them with the dew of youth upon them, 
that they may the more easily adapt themselves to the colonial way, and get their 
first love attached to their work here. We desire them also to be commissioned 
by their Churches. 

Our Sustentation Fund has made a most encouraging beginning. The General 
Assembly of 1879 resolved to adopt it, and invited the Rev. J. M. Ross, so long 
identified with a Sustentation Fund in the Presbyterian Church in England, to 
devote himself to its establishment in our Church. His stipend was liberally 
provided for during a term of years by a few warm-hearted laymen of our Church 
in Sydney. Mr. Ross arrived in April, 1880, and immediately set to work, He 
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visited most of the congregations in company with Mr. Paxton, one of our liberal 
elders, to whom the Church has been much indebted, and explained the plan of 
the Sustentation Fund previous to the General Assembly held in the end of 
October, 1880, when the arrangement was finally adopted. It came into opera- 
tion on 18th January, 1881; and though the organisation is necessarily imper- 
fect, the fund has prospered so well that a dividend at the rate of £300 a-year has 
been declared at the end of the first two quarters of the year. Most of the 
congregations have joined in the scheme, and it has already raised the stipend of 
all the country ministers, who were formerly in receipt of less than £300 a-year. 
There are at present very few of our ministers who receive less than this mini- 
mum, and these are in exceptional circumstances; but even they have got a 
benefit. Besides all this, a sum of £1000 has been sent to pay the outfit and 
passage of more ministers, and £1500 collected for the initial expenses of the 
new Fund. 

The Presbyterian Church in this colony has now nine Presbyteries, and one 
more belongs to the Victoria Church, which has settled some on our side of the 
border. That Presbytery may soon be attached, by mutual consent of the con- 
tiguous Churches, to our own ranks. There is still a Synod of ministers, some 
ten in number, who decline to unite with us, and who occupy very good fields of 
labour. Only one of these is in Sydney. Altogether, the Presbyterian Church 
in the colony has reason to thank God and take courage, and may well be joined 
by young men of good acquirements and evangelical spirit from the Presbyterian 
Churches of the United Kingdom. 


INDIA. 


THE SABBATH-ScHooL MoveMENT.* 


Amone the various agencies now usually employed for the propagation of Christ- 
ian truth, no one, perhaps, has been more rapidly and beneficially extended, of 
late years, in India, than the Sunday school. The first missionaries, certainly, 
had to contend with a state of matters very different from what now obtains. 
They found considerable difficulty in securing the attendance of children even at 
week-day schools, for combined secular and religious instruction; while (as 
might, indeed, have been expected in a heathen community) the attempt to form 
Sunday schools, with the express object of inculcating Christian truth, proved 
an utter failure, and the idea had to be abandoned. Now, however, when the 
week-day missionary school has gained so firm a footing, and when the con- 
tinued self-denying labours of the missionaries have not only disarmed opposition 
in the native mind, but produced a kindly feeling towards Christianity, it has 
become a much more easy matter to establish, on the sacred day of the Christ- 
ians, a school in a non-Christian community, and to secure the continued attend- 
ance of children to be instructed in the doctrines of Christianity, with the 
avowed purpose of making proselytes to that faith. Such progress, indeed, has 
been made in the evangelisation of India that it is even found possible to estab- 
lish schools in places where no missionary week-day school exists. 

Though a few Sunday schools have been conducted in some parts of India for 
the last half-century, it is only within the past decade that substantial progress 
has been made. And an index of the measure in which those who are engaged in 
the mission-field have now begun to regard this agency, as a means of evangelising 
our Indian Empire, is afforded in the fact that whereas, at the General Mission- 
ary Conference held at Allahabad in 1872-73, only one paper on Sabbath schools 
was read, there were four papers on the subject read at the Bangalore Conference 

* See the forthcoming “ Sunday-School Manual for India,” by Rev. Dr. T. J. Scott, Bareilly. 
A chapter from this work appears in our excellent contemporary, The Indian Evangelical Review 
for July, 1881, edited by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, Calcutta, to whom we recently referred as 


ving made a noble stand, along with other missionaries, for unrestricted liberty in open-air 
preaching. 
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in 1879, and these were very fully discussed. An instance of actual progress is 
the gratifying fact that the number of Sunday schools connected with the 
Methodist Mission in Northern India has increased, within ten years, from 
34 to 222, while the attendance has risen from 1102 to nearly 9000. And so 
deep and strong has been the desire to perform the work as efficiently as possible, 
that, though some local Sabbath-school unions had already been formed, and 
accomplished much good (the Calcutta Union, for instance, having been established 
in 1858), it was determined to organise a Sunday-school Union for all India, 
This was founded a few years ago, and has already produced excellent results, 

Most of the Indian missions have withdrawn from the friendly position towards 
the Brahmo Somaj they were at one time disposed to assume. But this is not all, 
The New Dispensation, the organ of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, in some respects 
the most extravagant of the Somaj leaders, is delighted to inform the world that 
the members of the Oxford Mission lately took dinner at the “ Lily Cottage,” 
seated “on a piece of carpet on the floor,” when “rice paretta and curries were 
served in undivided plantain leaf.” One member of the Mission has been also 
occasionally wearing the Dhuti instead of tight English trousers,” upon which 
Keshub greatly rejoices. There is evidently great unsettlement among educated 
Hindus at present. It is said there are now, over India, 130 Somajes. Scepticism 
is increasing,—the fruit, perhaps, of our so-called Neutral Colleges, among whose 
text-books, it is stated, is Huxley’s Hume. We are told also of a sect of fanatics 
called “six years’ people,” who are expecting the coming of our Lord on the 
2nd October next, though they shrewdly intimate that He will be visible only 
to themselves. They are giving way to excesses with which the West is not 
unfamiliar. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 
To the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Carro, Eaypr, July, 1881. 

I taTeEty received from Edinburgh a copy of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. I have since read it as I have found opportunity, and on the whole 
have been much pleased with the corrections and improvements. But I was 
unfortunate in the first one upon which my eye fell in opening the book, and 
will give you my views upon it, as my contribution to the great work of Bible 
revision. It is Rev. viii. 3, “ And another angel came and stood over the altar.” 
In the margin I find at, as we have it in King James’ translation, and I plead for 
the restoration of this little particle into the text, lest it may in time fall out of 
the margin, and thus be lost. 

First, it isa very awkward arrangement indeed, to place an angel over the golden 
altar which was before the throne, and then to impose upon him the duty of 
adding much incense from the golden censer which was given unto him, with the 
prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar. Then think of the smoke 
of the incense going up with the prayers of the saints before God out of the 
angel’s hand: to say nothing of the awkwardness of his position over the altar, he 
must have been in danger of being suffocated by the ascending smoke! And 
when we read further, we must conclude that he came down to the side of the 
altar, since he is represented as taking the fire of the altar to fill his censer, and 
casting it upon the earth. 

But these incongruities we could admit in a vision if the particle é7/, given us 
by Divine inspiration, demanded it. But does it demand it? I immediately 
thought of a very pretty piece of poetry which a good and pious lady wrote me 
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over thirty years ago, when on the eve of my departure for the mission-field. 
Not expecting to see me again in “ this vale of tears,” she said we should see one 
another when our feet should stand upon the sea of glass. The sentiment was touch- 
ing, but was founded on a mistranslation in King James’ version. The “sea of 
glass,” like the most of the Apocalyptic imagery, was taken from the typology 
of the Old Testament. Consequently, her feet and mine are to stand, not wpon, 
but at or beside the sea of glass—the great reservoir of our final and full sanctifi- 
cation, as the feet of the priests in the Temple used to stand beside the brazen 
sea. This all flashing upon my mind, I hastened to turn to Rev. xv. 2, where I 
was very happy to find that our Revisers had put “ standing by the glassy sea,” 
and consigned wpon to the margin. But why they should in the one case trans- 
late éx? “ over,” and in the other case by, is beyond my comprehension. The sea 
and the altar were both articles of the Temple furniture, by or beside which the 
priests were accustomed to stand—never upon, or over them. 

The éa? is evidently the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew “y, and Arabic 


ce To show how far the latter must do service in translating é/, I find, on 


turning to my Greek Concordance of the New Testament, and Arabic Bible, that 
from the first of the Book of Revelation to this third verse of the eighth chapter, 


ixi is used forty-three times, of which it is translated forty times by lc, and 


only three times by another Arabic particle ; and even in these three cases I think 
lc would have been better.* 


And for this use of “y for by or beside an altar, we have examples in the Old 
Testament ; See Num. xxiii. 3, 6, 16; 1 Kings xiii. 1, e¢ alia. 

The writers of the New Testament were Jews. They thought in Hebrew; and 
when they wrote, they, for the most part, clothed Hebrew idiom with Greek 
words. On this account I think it a pity that the Revision of the Old Testament 
was not given us before the New, even though we might have been forced to wait 
for it a year or two longer. ‘Thus Revisers and readers would have been more 
familiarised with the Hebrew idiom of the New Testament. At least, when the 
Old Testament is given us, we trust it will be free from such incongruous mis- 
translations as that of the prophets of Baal “leaping wpon the altar which was 
made ;” or, “casting our bread wpon the waters ”—necessitating the commentators, 
in the latter case, to take us to the rice-fields of India for an illustration of the process. 
We have it correctly rendered in the parallel passage in Isa. xxxii. 20: “ Blessed 
are they that sow beside (“y) all waters.” What we need, in order to understand 
the New Testament as well as the Old, is to get the Hebrew idioms of speech, and 
modes of thought and feeling, so wrought into the very texture of our mental 
and spiritual life, that they shall form a sort of Hebrew instinct, or second 
nature,—Yours truly, G. Lansine. 


Lonpon, August, 1881. 
THoucH you have not opened your Journal to volunteers, yet you may consider 
the following criticism worthy of a place in it. It refers, not to change of text, 
but to change of translation, and is confined to three words—ovngd<, oixia, and 
0ix0S. 

The New Version is an improvement on the translation of <rovngdg in the follow- 
ing verses :—Matt. v. 37; vi. 13; xiii. 19, 38; John xvii. 15; Eph. vi. 16; 
2 Thess. iii. 3; 1 John ii. 13, 14; iii. 12; v. 18, 19. 

In all these places the text is the same—‘O crovngig or rod xovngot—and the 
translation is the same—“ the evil one.” The Old Version, however, while the 
text is the same, gives different translations—sometimes “evil,” sometimes “ the 
wicked one.” 


The New Version in all these places takes the word as a personal and concrete 


* Some may think it a proof of the richness of the English language, as compared with both 
the Greek and Arabic, that in these forty-three places nine English prepositions are used to 
translate iwi. 
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term ; but the Old takes it sometimes as an impersonal and abstract term, and 
sometimes as a personal and concrete term, which is arbitrary. 

The New Version, however, sometimes prints the word “ one” in italics and 
sometimes in the ordinary letters, without any reason for this distinction, which is 
also arbitrary. But, on the whole, the translation of sovngdg in the New Version 
is an improvement. 

Oixia and oixog are kindred words, of similar, but not identical, meaning, and 
they are not convertible terms. Both Versions, however, treat them as if they 
were identical in meaning and convertible, and therefore fail to give the mind of 
the Spirit of God in several passages of Scripture. 

The distinction between the words escaped the notice of the translators of both 
Versions, as appears from their rendering them indiscriminately “ house” and 
* household,” though the distinction had been clearly pointed out by Aristotle, 
the most accurate of Greek philologists, 

He says (“ Politics,” 1. 1, c. 2), “ Oixfa denotes the whole premises, including 
the ofxos, or private residence, as well as servants’ lodgings and outhouses. Ofxog 
denotes the private residence, the house occupied by the parents and children.” 
Thus the ofxia includes the ofxog, but the o/xog excludes the oixia. This is the 
distinction of the words in a primary and literal sense. 

He also distinguishes the words in a secondary and figurative sense. He says, 
oixos, house, is a family connected together according to the course of nature 
for long continuance ; and those who compose it are called éwoofria, eating the 
same food, and éuéxaavo, using the same hearth, reminding us of Ps. cxxviii. 3, 
‘“‘thy children like olive plants round about thy table.” Again he says, “the 
oixia, household, is composed of several parts, and these placed together in their 
stations constitute the o/xia, A complete o/xi« comprises the servants, and those 
who are free, that is, the master, his wife, and children.” Thus the o/xog denotes 
the parents and children, the o/x/a denotes the servants and domestics. 

This distinction was observed by the translators of the Septuagint, and also by 
the writers of the New Testament. With them, o/xos, in a primary and literal 
sense, denotes the house occupied by a man and his family; and oixia, in a 
primary and literal sense, denotes the whole premises, including servants’ dwell- 
ings and outhouses, In a secondary and figurative sense, o/xog, denotes the 
family, the children of the house; and o/xia denotes the household,—domestics, 
servants, and attendants. This distinction is observed in Gen. xviii. 19, “he 
will command his children and his household.” 

A Greek philologist will see how this distinction is observed by Luke, in Acts 
xvi. 22-27. There, ofxia is the whole premises surrounded by the walls of the 
prison ; o/xog is the private residence, the house of the jailer and his family. 
The jailer, awaked from sleep, came out of the o/xo¢ and rushed into the ofxia, and 
brought out Paul and Silas, who spoke the word of the Lord to him and to 
all that were in his e/x/« (premises),—turnkeys, prisoners, and slaves ; and he 
brought them into his house (private residence) for hospitality, and was baptised 
and his o/xog. 

In this chapter, Acts xvi., both versions ignore this distinction. In v. 15 they 
render o/xo¢, household, where they should have rendered it house, children. In 
v. 31, 32, they render both o/xo¢ and o/xia house, where the one should be house, 
and the other premises. ‘Thou shalt be saved, and thy house,” v. 31; “and he 
spoke the word to him and to all in his premises,” v. 32. 

In 1 Cor. i. 16, both versions read household, for o/xog, where they should read 
house, children of the family. In xvi. 15, both versions read house, for o/xia, 
where they should read household, domestics, Thus they confound the distinction 
between the words, and give a meaning contrary to that of the Apostles. 

In the case of these words, the New Version is no improvement, gives a faulty 
translation, and misrepresents the original. JosEPH FIsHER. 





